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Dr. CuarLes Hutton, the.subject:of 
these memoirs, was bern at Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, on the 14th of August, 
1737. He was descended, from, a 
family in Westmoreland, one: branch 
of which had removed inte. Northum- 
berland, another branchinto Lincoln- 
shire, where a female. of;the family 
married into that of Sir Isaac Newton, 
being indeed the aunt, of that. illus- 
trious philosopher. . Dr.. Hutton’s fa- 
ther, though not a man of theoretical 
science, had considerable knowledge 
and skill in practical mechanics, and 
had extensive employment . as. a 
viewer of mines; being also, if I 
am rightly informed, for some 
years land-steward to the then Lord 
Ravensworth. He intended devoting 
his son to his own profession ; and, to 
that end, procared for him the best 
instruction which could then be ob- 
tained at Newcastle, and from a cler- 
gyman in a neighbouring village ; the 
knowledge he thus acquired extended 
simply to the rudiments of the English 
and Latin Janguages, and the leading 
principles-of mathematics. The youth, 
however, bad an injury done..to one 
of his arms in. very early life, which, 
by unfitting him for such active pur- 
suits as his: father had proposed for 
him, rendered it necessary that he 
should devote himself still more sedu- 
lously to’study. From the earliest 
age, he evinced an extreme fondness 
for reading of every description ; but 
especially delighted in the ‘‘ Border,” 
songs, legends, and stories, of which, 
while a mere child, he made a large 
No. 51.—Vot, V. 





come necessary for. him to devote 
pineal Jo study, with a view to a pro- 
session; than the natural bent of his 
inclinations led him to that of a mathe- 
matical tutor; to prepare himself for 
which; he Jaboured day and -night 
with unwearied vigilance and assi- 
duity. iO V4 Ba wit 

At about .the.age.of 18, having long 
before lost his:father, ie commenced 
the employment ofa teacher of mathe- 
matics, at the thendelightfally seques- 
tered village of. Jesmond, near New- 
castle: but, young. as he- was, such 
was his sucvess, and such the pro- 
ficiency of many of his pupils, that he 
was soon -iavited to,remove to New- 
castle itself, that;noble capital of the 
northern mining districts. - Here, al- 
though he reeéiyed no pupils but upon 
about double the.terms that had pre- 
viously been charged in that quarter 
of the kingdom, his pupils soon be- 
came, numerous. He did not; how- 
ever, confine himself to the mere busi- 
ness of their instruction, arduous as 
it was; but, being fired by the laud- 
able ambition of reaching the acmé 
of his profession, he determined to go 
through an extensive course of mathe- 
matical reading. This he pursued 
chronologically, going cautiously over 
the principal mathematical produc- 
tions of the Greeks, Romans, Spa- 
piards, French, and Germans, as well 
as those which had appeared in Bri- 
tain. Such an extensive course at 
once proceeded from a genuine love 
of science, and increased it: and this, 
together with his unfailing success as 
a preceptor, greatly augmented his 
weil-earned reputation. His charac- 
ter became accurately appreciated’ at 
Newcastle; so that he was frequently 
consulted and employed in reference 
to other important points, than those 
which related immediately to his pro- 
fession. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
his ayocations, he found time for 
investigation and composition; and 
mate himself known to the world 
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as an author. Before the year 1760, 
he was a frequent contributor to those 
well-known publications in England, 
the Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Diaries, 
and Martin’s Magazine; in all of 
which he proposed and solved many 
mathematical problems of consider- 
able difficulty as well as utility. His 
first avowed separate publication was 
a small treatise on Arithmetic and 
Book-keeping, for the use of schools. 
It made its appearance in the year 
1764; and has since gone through 
numerous editions. 

Soon after this, he began to employ 
his leisure in the composition of a 
much more elaborate and recondite 
work, viz. A Treatise on Mensuration, 
in Theory and Practice. At the time 
when Mr. Hutton commenced this 
undertaking, the books on mensura- 
tion, that were generally adopted in 
seminaries of education, were those of 
Hawney and Robertson. Of these, the 
first contained some attempts at the- 
ory, but exhibited in so inelegant and 
inaccurate a manner, as to render the 
volume altogether useless: Robert- 
son’s work was neat and correct, but 
limited in its nature, being confined 
altogether to the exhibition of practi- 
eal rules and examples. There had 
been, it is true, from the time of 
Wallis and Huygens, and _ espe- 
cially since the invention of the flux- 
ional analysis, a variety of disquisi- 
tions and investigations relative torec- 
tifications, quadratures, cubatures, &c. 
inserted in the works of eminent mathe- 
maticians, and in the transactions of 
different societies and academies both 
at home and abroad. But there 
needed some masterly hand to seize 
and collect these scattered fragments, 
to reduce them to method and order, 
to correct what was erroneous, curtail 
what wastoo protracted, expand and 
elucidate what was incomplete and 
obscure, and develop with perspicuity 
the practical results and applications. 
All this is attempted with complete 
success in this treatise on mensu- 
ration, which was first published in 
periodical numbers, and then altoge- 
ther in a quarto volume, in the year 
1770. A second, and improved edi- 
tion, was published in a thick octavo 
volume in 1788; since which time 
there have appeared two more edi- 
tions. There can be no question that 
this is by far the best treatise on 
mensuration, in its several branches, 
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which has yet been published in any 
country. Indeed, the subject is 0 
exhausted in this performance, that 
subsequent writers upon it, at least in 
England, have attempted little else 
than mere abridgments. The author 
treats copiously and elegantly of plane 
trigonometry, the determination of 
heights and distances, the areas of 
right-lined and circular figures, the 
mensuration of prisms, pyramids, 
spheres, &c. polyhedrz, solid rings, 
conic sections, their rectification and 
quadrature, the cubature and com- 
planation of solids formed by the 
rotation of conic sections upon their 
axes and other lines, the method of 
equidistant ordinates and sections, the 
centro-barye method of determining 
the measure of planes and solids by 
means of their centre of gravity, &c. 
The practical rales are presented in 
an orderly series, and applied to the 
solution of numeral examples; the 
demonstrations of the several rules 
are thrown into the notes, which are 
very extensive, and present a most 
valuable and instructive series of 
investigations and deductions con- 
nected with the successive topics of 
the work. These are followed by 
comprehensive and elegant treatises 
on land-surveying, gauging, artificers’ 
works, and timber measuring. The 
volume concludes with an extensive 
table of the areas of circular seg- 
ments ; useful both in the computa- 
tions of mensuration, and in the 
determination of fluents of certain 
kinds. 

The overthrow of Neweastle-bridge, 
and other bridges across the river 
Tyne, in November, 1771, by reason 
of a very high and rapid flood in that 
river, drew our author’s attention to 
another subject, that is to say, the 
theory of the equilibration of arches 
and piers. The result of his investi- 
gations was laid before the public in 
1772, in an octavo tract, on “ The 
Principles of Bridges ; containing the 
mathematical demonstrations of the 
properties of the arches, the thickness 
of the piers, the force of the water 
against them, &c. together with prac- 
tical observations and directions 
drawn from the whole.” This per- 
formance was entirely out of print, 
when, on occasion of Telford and 
Douglas’s project for erecting an iron 
bridge over the Thames at London, it 
was republished in 1801, verbatim 
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from the Newcastle edition. The au- 
thor had for several years been collect- 
ing materials for an enlarged and 
improved edition of this treatise, 
among which were theoretical and 
practical observations on several of 
the most celebrated bridges in Italy 
and other parts of continental Eu- 
rope ; but these, unfortunately for the 
world, are lost; the author, how- 
ever, has made several improvements, 
though by no means to the extent 
which he had contemplated, in the 
edition of this essay which appears 
in his Collection of Tracts in 1812. 
About the year 1772, also, our inde- 
fatigable author commenced the re- 
publication of the “‘ Ladies’ Diaries,” 
from the origin of the series. It may 
be necessary to inform readers who 
are not Englishmen, that, more than 
a century ago, some of the Almanacs 
published in England were devoted to 
other purposes than those which re- 
late to the mere calendar. So early 


as the year 1704, Mr. John Tipper, 
with some ingenious associates, deter- 
mined to publish a yearly almanac, 
which should have the farther object 
of promoting literature, science, and 
taste. 


To effect this, they introduced 
into the almanac smart jeux d’esprits, 
enigmas, charades, and other lively 
compositions in prose and poetry, 
together with a series of well-selected 
problems in criticism, philosophy, and 
different branches of mathematical 
science ; which were to be proposed 
for investigation in one almanac, and 
their solutions published in the next. 
This happy plan for the excitement of 
emulation, and the promotion of sci- 
ence, was found to be highly benefi- 
cial. In 1741, a similar annual publi- 
cation appeared, under the title of the 
“* Gentleman's Diary.” Both this and 
the Ladies’ Diary have ever since 
been published annually ; and, as se- 
veral thousand copies of each are 
sold, they have been found to be 
exceedingly instrumental in exciting 
and augmenting a love of literature 
and science among the middle classes 
of society in England. From a full 
persuasion of the utility of such an 
undertaking, Mr. Hutton determined 
to republish the whole of the poetical 
and mathematical departments of the 
Ladies’ Diaries periodically. As he 
proceeded, he gave new and improved 
solutions to many of the problems. 
He also inserted in each successive 





number of his publication, a series of 
new and curious problems; while, in 
severai numbers, there appeared valu- 
able disquisitions, by himself and his 
correspondents, on a variety of sub- 
jects, connected both with pure and 
mixed mathematics. These were af- 
terwards published separately, under 
the title of The Mathematical Miscel- 
lany, in a single volume: the poetical 
and mathematical parts of the Ladies’ 
Diaries, down to the year 1773, con- 
stitute five additional volumes. 
Though humble in their appearance, 
the whole is by no means despicable.in 
value. It contains many interesting 
and useful investigations, by Emerson, 
Simpson, Dunthorne, Heath, Rollinson, 
Hutton, Wildbore, Vince, Landen, and 
others, who have contributed to the 
advancement of mathematical science 
in Britain. 

Labours like those which we have 
already enumerated, soon Jed our au- 
thor into a most extensive correspon- 
dence, and procured for him a very 
exalted reputation ; such, indeed, as 
occasioned his removal to a situation 
of great importance, as well as respect- 
ability. The Professorship of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military Aca+ ~ 
demy at Woolwich, became vacant, 
in consequence of the resignation of 
Mr. J. L. Cowley; and the Marquis 
Townsend, at that time Master Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, formed the laud- 
able determination of giving the 
appointment to the individual, who, 
by a public examination, should prove 
himself best qualified to discharge the 
duties of a mathematical professor. 
Mr. Hutton was persuaded by his 
friend Colonel Edward Williams, of 
the Royal Artillery, himself a mathe- 
matician of ‘considerable acquire- 
ments, to become a candidate for the 
situation. His natural diffidence, 
which has at all times been as re- 
markable as his talents, caused him 
at first to shrink from all desire to 
obtain a professorial chair, which had 
previously been occupied by one so 
deservedly eminent as Thomas Simp- 
son: but his friends at length over- 
came his scruples, and he travelled 
from Newcastle to Woolwich, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, to propose himself 
as acandidate. He had no less than 
ten competitors, among whom were 
Mr. Benjamin Donn, the author of 
The Geometrician, and other well- 
known works; and Mr. Hugh Brown, 
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the able translator and commentator 
upon Eyler’s Gunnery. The gentle- 
men appointed to conduct the exami- 
nation, were, Dr. Maskelyne, then 
Astronomer Royal; Bishop Horsley, 
the learned editor of Newton’s works; 
Col. Henry Watson, translator of Eu- 
ler’s Treatise on the Construction of 
Ships, and afterwards Chief Engineer 
in Bengal; and Mr. Landen, author 
of many profound mathematical trea- 
tises in reference to rotatory motion, 
&e. and inventor of the Residual 
Analysis. To all these gentlemen 
Mr. Hutton was entirely unknown, 
except by character. The examina- 
tion continued for several days, and 
was directed to—the manner of com- 
municating instruction, the best trea- 
tises to be employed in different 
branches of science, the history of 
the principal departments of mathe- 
matics, the solutions of a variety of 
problems, &c. More than half the 
candidates passed through this ordeal 
in such a way as gave entire satis- 
faction to the examiners; but the 
superiority of Mr. Hutton was, in 
every respect, so marked and deci- 
sive, that they unanimously recom- 
mended him as peculiarly qualified to 
fill and adorn the situation; to which 
he was, accordingly, appointed on the 
24th of May, 1773. 

About the same time he was ap- 
pointed, by the Stationers’ Company, 
the editor of The Ladies’ Diary; 
and shortly afterwards that truly re- 
spectable body entrusted to him the 
astronomical, computation and ma- 
nagement of the principal almanacs 
which they publish. These he has 
continued to conduct, with great ho- 
nour to himself, and advantage to 
the company, until the present year, 
(1818 ;)* when they liberally consign- 
ed this important charge to the friend 
whom Dr. Hutton recommended to 
them; and who, indeed, had some 
years earlier been entrusted with the 
Superintendence of the Gentleman’s 
Diary, and another almanac. 

Shortly after Mr. Hutton's removal 
to Woolwich, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society; and about the 





* The first portion of this biographical essay 
was written in 1818, for the purpose of pre- 


ceding a translation of Dr. Hutton’s Tracts on | 


Gunnery, which was then about to be pub- 
lished by M. Hachette, at Paris. As that 
publication has been delayed, this sketch now 
appears, with a very few verbal alterations, 
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year 1779 he received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh; his friends, Dr. Matthew 
Stewart, and Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
(men equally eminent in their respec- 
tive departments,) being at that time 
joint professors of mathematics there, 
In January, 1779, he was appointed 
Foreign Secretary to the Royal 
Society, an office which he held till 
the end of the year 1783; when, 
in consequence of the dissensions 
which unhappily prevailed in the 
Society, and the aversion and dis- 
relish which were then evinced with 
respect to the mathematical _sci- 
ences, by some of the leading officers 
and members, he retired from the 
Society, together with Dr. Maskelyne, 
Dr. Horsley, and other eminent mathe- 
maticians. The evils which flowed 
from those sad disputes are now, it is 
hoped, rapidly wearing away. 

Dr. Hutton devoted himself very 
sedulously to the discharge of his 
academical duties; yet found time, 
notwithstanding, to pursue a variety 
of interesting analytical investiga- 
tions, as well as to plan some exten- 
sive and important experimental in- 
quiries, arising naturally out of his 
appointment at Woolwich. Among 
the papers which about this pe- 
riod he sent to the Royal Society, 
was one published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions: for 1776, entitled 
“* A new and general method of finding 
Simple and Quickly Converging Series ; 
by which the proportion of the diame- 
ter of a circle to its cireumference may 
easily be computed to a great number 
of figures.””’ The method here pro- 
posed is a general one, which, while 
it is more universal than those of 
Machin, Euler, and R. Simson, in- 
cludes their serieses, and at the same 
time furnishes. a great variety of 
other serieses of rapid convergency. 

A short quotation from the Doctor’s 
paper will serve to explain the prin- 
ciples on which he proceeds. 

““The method consists in finding 
out such small arcs as have for tan- 
gents some small and simple vulgar 
fractions, the radius being denoted 
by 1, and such also that some mul- 
Er of those arcs shall differ from 





an are of 45°, the tangent of which 


is equal to the radius, by other small 
| arcs, which also shall have tangents 
denoted by other such small and 


| simple vulgar fractions. For it is 
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evident, that if such a small arc|the tangent is one of the numbers 
can be found, some multiple of which | 4, 1, 4,4, &c. Then, if the tangent 
has sach a proposed difference from | of this difference, just now found, 
an are of 45°, then the length of these | be taken for T, the same éxpressions 
two small arcs will be easily computed | wij give the tangent of an arc, equal 
from the general series, because of | to the difference between that of 
the smallness and simplicity of their | 45° and the triple of the first are. 
tangents; after which, if the proper | And again, taking this last found 
multiple of the first arc be increased | tangent for T, the same theorem 
or diminished by the other arc, the | wil] produce the tangent of an arc 





result will be the length of an arc | 
of 45°, or one-eighth of the circum- 
ference. And the manner in which I 
discover such arcs is this: 

‘‘ Let T, ¢, denote any two arcs, 
of which T is the greater, and ¢ the 
less: then it is known that the tan- 
gent of the difference of the corre- 

4 > T—t 
sponding arcs is pact tlan 
P g equal to Tate. 
Hence, if ¢, the tangent of the 
smaller arc, be successively denoted 
by each of the simple fractions, 
4, 4, 4, 4, &e. the general expres- 
sion for the tangent of the difference 
between the arcs will become re- 
2T—1 3T—1 4T—1, 
2+T 3+T 44T 


&e.; so that if T be ex- 


spectively 


5 T-—-1 
5+T 
pounded by any given number, then 
these -expressions will give the tan- 
gent of the difference of the arcs in | 
known numbers, according to the | 
values of é, severally assumed respec- | 
tively. And if, in the first place, T | 
be equal to 1, the tangent of 45°, | 
the foregoing expressions will give 
the tangent of an arc, which is equal 
to the difference between that of 45° | 
and the first arc; or that of which | 
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equal to the difference between that 
of 45° and the quadruple of the first 
arc; and so on, always taking for T 
the tangent last found, the same 
expressions will give the tangent of 
the difference between the arc of 45° 
and the next greater maltiple of the 
first arc; or that of which the tangent 
was at first assumed equal to one of 
the small numbers 4, 4, 4, 4, &c. 
This operation, being continued till 
some of the expressions give such 
a fit, small, and simple fraction as 
is required, is then at an end; for 
we have then found two such small 
tangents as were required, viz. the 
tangent last found, and the tangent 
first assumed.” 

The Doctor exemplifies this method 
by a variety of substitutions, and 
thus obtains a collection of very valu- 
able series; of which, however, it 
may suffice to present one or two in 
this place. Thus, in the case of t=}, 


° 4T—1 . 
the expression “gives, for the 
pr 447 g ’ 
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successive tangents —, — — —— 
5° 23° 99° 401 
&e. of which the third is a convenient 
number, and gives for A, the arc 
of 45°, 
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- 99 * (1— S992 + si904 — 7990 + &-) 
This is, obviously, a very compendious series for operation, since 99 
is resolvable into the two simple factors 9 and 11.—Another excellent series 


is the following : 
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12 8 
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— 
a= 7 4 
— 1 * “+ si00 
Where a, f, y, 6, &c. denote always 


the preceding terms in each series. 
For other valuable serieses the reader 


8a 12, 
+ 5100 + 7.100 + &-) 
of the collection of Dr. Hutton’s 


Tracts, in octavo. , 
In the Philosophical Transactions 


may consult the paper itself; which | for 1778 appeared Dr. Hutton’s first 
is now inserted in the first volume | paper on the force of exploded gunpow- 
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der, and the velocities of balls projected 
from artillery. The experiments de- 
tailed in this paper commenced in the 
year 1773,-and were carried on by 
a consecutive series till a short time 
before the preparation of this account 
of them. The paper contains a neat 
explication of the theory of the Ballis- 
tic Pendulum, together with an inves- 
tigation of the effects of friction, the 
resistance of the air, the time of pene- 
tration of the ball, &c.; these are 
followed by a description of the ma- 
chinery, an account of the experi- 
ments, and a synopsis of the principal 
results and deductions which they fur- 
nish. This paper was no sooner laid 
before the Royal Society, than its 
ingenuity and value were acknow- 
ledged: the council awarded to Dr. 
Hutton the Copleian prize of a gold 
medal, which was delivered to him, 
with an appropriate speech (since 
published) by Sir John Pringle, then 
President of the Royal Society. 

In the same year our author laid 
before the Royal Society, his “* Ac- 
count of the Calculations made from the 
Survey and Measures taken at Mount 
Shichallin, in Perthshire, in order to 
ascertain the mean Density of the Earth.” 
This is a truly excellent disquisition, 
and the calculations, of which it exhi- 
bits the results, were more laborious, 
and at the same time called for more 
ingenuity, than has probably been 
brought into action in any computa- 
tion undertaken by a single person 
since the preparation of logarithmic 
tables. The survey, and the astrono- 
mical observations upon which these 
calculations were founded, were made, 
partly by the direction, and partly 
under the inspection, of Dr. Maske- 
lyne, who explained them pretty 
fully in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1775. In that paper he adverted 
to some of the advantages which 
might accrue from these observations; 
yet, notwithstanding his well-known 
zeal, diligence, and scientific acquire- 
ments, he declined the computations, as 
too laborious. Dr. Hutton, on the 
solicitation of the President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society, undertook 
the work; and, after the constant 
labour of nearly a year, laid the 
results before the Society in the paper 
whose title is above given. To form 
an adequate estimate of the nature 
and extent of the requisite computa- 
tions, the reader must peruse the 
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dissertation itself: the results alone 
can here be spoken of. In Dr. Hut. 
ton’s original investigations, the as- 
sumed density of the hill appears 
to have been too low; he thence 
deduced 4} for the mean density of 
the earth, that of water being unity. 
Of the probably erroneous assumption, 
however, he was soon aware, and 
about fourteen years ago he requested 
Mr. Professor Playfair, of Edinburgh, 
in my presence, to examine atten- 
tively the geological structure of the 
mountain, and furnish him with more 
correct data as to the nature and pro- 
portions of its constituent matter, 
From the particulars thas obtained, 
the Doctor inferred that the mean 
density of Shichallin was about 23, 
and the resulting mean density of the 
earth, 39, or nearly 5. This yesult 
he published in 1808, ia the New 
Abridgment of the Philosophical 
Transactions: it has been completely 
confirmed by Professor Playfair, in an 
independent investigation given in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 
1811. 

It is but a piece of justice to solicit 
a marked attention to this statement; 
because, though Dr. Hutton was un- 
questionably the first person who made 
a tolerably correct appreciation of the 
mean density of the earth, by elaborate 
computations applied to actual expe- 
riment ; through some strange fatality, 
his name is usually omitted in the 
enumeration of those philosophers who 
have in any way contributed to this 
important result! 

While our investigator was engaged 
in these researches, he turned his 
attention to some analogous inquiries, 
caiculated to be useful to those who 
might in other places repeat similar 
experiments and observations to those 
at Shichallin. These were read to the 
Royal Society in November, 1779, 
and afterwards published in their 
Transactions under the title of “‘ Cal- 
culations to determine at what point in 
the side of a Hill its attraction will be 
the greatest.” 

During the following year,(1780,)Dr. 
Hatton presented to the Royal Soci- 
ety a curious essay, “‘ On Cubie Equa- 
tions, and Infinite Series,” containing 
much that was then new and valuable. 
And in the year 1783, he laid before 
the same learned body, his “‘ Project 


for a New Division of the Quadrant.” 


The object of the author was to adapt 
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the tables of sines, tangents, and 
secants, to equal parts of the radius, 
instead of to equal parts of the qua- 
drantal arc. He proposed to adopt 
the decimal division of the radius into 
100,000 equal parts, and exhibited 
several useful formule (now well 
known) to facilitate the computations. 
To the construction of tables consist- 
ently with this new principle, he very 
sedulously devoted himself, with some 
able coadjutors: but the appear- 
ance of the new tables in France, 
according to the decimal division of 
the quadrant, induced him to abandon 
his project. 

In the year 1784 appeared the first 
edition of ‘* The Compendious Mea- 
surer.” This is a popular abridgment 
of the Doctor’s Treatise of Mensura- 
tion, in which all the demonstrations 
are omitted; but a great portion of 
the rules, examples, and applications, 
retained. The work has been very 
generally adopted in English schools, 
and has gone through several edi- 
tions. 

A far more copious and elaborate 
performance was laid before the world 
in the succeeding year, 1785. It was 
entitled ‘* Mathematical Tables: con- 
taining Common, Hyperbolic, and 
Logistic Logarithms. Also Sines, 
Tangents, Secants, and Versed-sines, 
both Natural and Logarithmic. Toge- 
ther with several other Tables, useful 
in mathematical calculations. To 
which is prefixed a large and original 
History of the Discoveries and Writ- 
ings relating to those subjects ; with 
the complete Description and Use of 
the Tables.” This work, which is 
comprised in a thick volume, royal 
octavo, was occasioned by the ex- 
treme incorrectness of the Tables of 
Logarithms by Sherwin and Gardiner. 
On examining those tables, the Doc- 
tor found many thousand errors, which 
he most carefully corrected. In pub- 
lishing them afresh, he introduced 
many additions and improvements, 
and arranged the large tables, as well 
as the smaller ones of proportional 
parts, mach more commodiously than 
they had ever before been: he also 
inserted in the volame some tables 
that were completely new. Farther, 
he introduced several striking im- 
provements in the description and use 
of the whole, in the computations by 
logarithms, and in the resolation of 
plane and spherical triangles ; espe- 
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cially the latter. But the most inte- 
resting portion of the present volume, 
at least in the estimation of the writer 
of this memoir, is the extensive and 
erudite introduction which Dr. Hut- 
ton has prefixed to the tables. It 
contains a sufficiently copious, and 
extremely fair and impartial historical 
account of early trigonometrical writ- 
ings and tables, both natural and 
logarithmic. The inventions and im- 
provements in logarithms are here 
adequately traced; inventions are 
assigned to their proper authors; the 
peculiarities of Napier, Briggs, Kep- 
ler, Vlacq, Gregory, Mercator, Newton, 
&e. are properly discriminated; and 
their respective claims distributed with 
admirable impartiality, by means of im- 
mense labour and extensive reading. 
This volume has been highly approved 
in England, and has gone through five 
large editions. 

In the succeeding year, 1786, Dr. 
Hatton published a quarto volame of 
“‘ Tracts, Mathematical and Philosophi- 
eal.” Among the interesting contents 
of this volume, are, a dissertation on 
the nature and value of infinite series ; 
a new method for the valuation of 
numeral infinite series, whose terms 
are alternately + and —, by taking 
continual arithmetical means between 
the successive sums, and their means; 
a method of summing the series 
a + bx + cx? + dx*+ ex + &c. when 
it converges very slowly; the investi- 
gation of a general rule for extracting 
roots; new methods for the roots of 
equations; a demonstration of the 
trath of the Bionomial theorem in the 
case of fractional exponents ; curious 
properties of the common section of a 
sphere and cone; the geometrical 
division of circles and ellipses into 
any number of parts that shall be 
equal both in area and in perimeter ; 
and lastly, a copious and instructive 
tract relating to experiments and de- 
ductions by means of the Ballistic 
pendulum. 

Our indefatigable author, who, at 
this period of his life seems to have 
thought every year lost in which he 
did not present to the public some 
new work, published in 1787, “ Ele- 
ments of Conie Sections, with Select 
Exercises in various branches of Ma- 
thematics and Philosophy; for the 
use of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich.” In that part of this 
work which relates to the conic sec- 
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tions, the propositions, although de- 
monstrated in a manner that is strictly 
geometrical, have this peculiarity, 
that only the first property of each 
section is demonstrated from the cone 
itself; all the subsequent properties 
being derived from the first, or from 
each other, by obvious and legitimate 
processes, without any arbitrary de- 
scriptions of the curves in plano. 
The treatise on conic sections occu- 
pies rather more than half the volume ; 
the remainder is devoted to select pro- 
blems and exercises in various branch- 
es of mathematics.. An interesting 
portion of these relates to the applica- 
tion of the modern analysis to the 
doctrine of forces, as evinced in 
dynamics, hydrodytiamics, &c. This 
portion is enriched with some pro- 
blems, then new, and always useful, 
relative to the times of filling and 
emptying the ditches of fortifications, 
&e; with water, entering them, or eva- 
cuating, under certain circumstances. 
These problems were proposed at an 
examination of the Gentlemen Cadets, 
by his Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
then Master General of the Ord- 
nance. 

For several years after the publica- 
tion of the last-mentioned volume, 
Dr. Hutton employed his leisure from 
academical daties in the composition 
of his ‘‘ Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dietionary,” which made its appear- 
ance in 1796, in two large quarto 
volumes. This was a work of great 
labour, and has been regarded by the 
British public as of considerable 
value. From the nature of such an 
undertaking, it must evidently contain 
much that is not original: it, however, 
contains much also that is perfectly 
new. Many of the articles are deli- 
vered with remarkable perspicuity ; 
and considerable patience, impar- 
tiality, and research, are evinced in 
several of the historical disquisitions. 
Of this, the comprehensive history of 
algebra is an interesting specimen. 
The biographical sketches of the most 
eminent mathematicians and philoso- 
phers are often given with much 
spirit, and always with fidelity. On 
the whole, this is a work which the 
student of mathematics and natural 
philosophy may consult with plea- 
sure, and frequently with considerable 
advantage. A new and greatly en- 
larged edition, with many improve- 
ments, was published in 1815. 


Tn 1798, appeared the first edition 
of Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, 
in two octavo volumes, for the use of 
the Gentlemen Cadets in the Royal 
Military Academy. This has gone 
through several editions. In’ 1811, a 
third volume of this course was pub- 
| lished: it was written by the Doctor, 
| in conjunction with Dr. Gregory. This 
course is too well-known, and too 
widely circulated, to need any minute 
description. The same may be re- 
marked of Dr. Hutton’s translation, 
with notes and improvements, of the 
Mathematical and Philosophical Reere- 
ations of Ozanam, as enlarged and 
modernized by M. Montucela. 

From 1803 to 1809 our author was 
employed, in conjunction with Doctors 
Pearson and Shaw, in laying before 
the world an Abridgment of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, from their com- 
mencement in 1665, to the end of the 
last century. This important work is 
comprehended in eighteen thick vo- 
lumes in quarto. It was published in 
monthly “ parts,” of which four con- 
stituted a volume. The departments 
of pure and mixed mathematics, in- 
cluding the practice, as well as the 
theory, of mechanics, hydrodynamics, 
optics, astronomy, electricity, and 
magnetism, were undertaken by Dr. 
Hutton, in addition to the general 
editorship and correction of the press, 
of the whole. The greater portion of 
the biographical articles, as well as 
of the translations, were from the 
Doctor’s pen; and every competent 
judge will admit that they do him 
considerable honour. To this valu- 
able abridgment, there are attached 
several interesting notes, besides 
those which are merely biographical; 
so that, altogether, these volumes 
must be considered as a rich acquisi- 
tion to all persons, especially -foreign- 
ers, who have not the means of regu- 
larly consulting the original volumes 
of the Transactions. 

In July, 1807, Dr. Hutton. having 
suffered much from a pulmonary com- 
plaint during the preceding winter 
and spring, resigned his Professor- 
ship at Woolwich, after having most 
honourably filled it for upwards of 34 
years. On his retirement, the Board 
of Ordnance agsigned him a pension 
of £500 per annum, in testimony of 
regard for his long and faithful ser- 





vices: and, as he had. previously 
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acquired a very handsome fortune, by 
the profits upon his laudable exer- 
tions, he fixed his abode in Bedford 
Row, London, where he has ever 
since enjoyed his ottum cum dignitate, 
heightened by the sweets of domestic 
intercourse, and the occasional soci- 
ety of his friends. Occasionally, too, 
during the first ten years of his retire- 
ment from Woolwich, he conducted 
the half-yearly examimations at the 
Royal Military Academy, by the re- 
sults of which the new commissions 
in the Royal Artillery and Engineers 
were determined; but these, the infir- 
mities of his advanced age have now 
compelled him to relinquisb. 

In the year 1812, Dr. Hutton pub- 
lished, in three volumes octavo, a 
collection entitled ‘‘ Tracts on Mathe- 


_ matical and Philosophical subjects ; 


comprising, among numerous impor- 
tant articles, the Theory of Bridges, 
with several plans of recent improve- 
ment: also, the results of numerous 
experiments on the force of Gunpow- 
der, with applications to the modern 
practice of Artillery.” These volumes 
contain, with improvements and cor- 
rections, several of the detached 
papers and essays of which mention 
has already been made; they also 
include the History of the Writings 
and Investigations in Trigonometry 
and Logarithms, as published in the 
Introduction to the Doctor’s Mathema- 
tical Tables, and the History of the 
Discoveries and Inventions in Alge- 
bra, which was first published under 
the word ALGceEsRA, in the Doctor’s 
Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary. But several of these “ Tracis” 
are altogether new, and contain a 
methodical and perspicuous account 
of Dr. Hutton’s valuable experiments 
on gunnery, and with the whirling 
machine; together with a copious 
exposition and application of the 
principal scientific deductions, which 
have been made from these numerous 
and cautious experiments. As this 
biographical sketch is intended to ac- 
company a translation into the French 
language of the Tracts on Gunnery, 
to which we now aljude, there can be 
no occasion to present here a detailed 
analysis of them. 

Such is the usual imperfection of 
human charaeter, that habits of medi- 
tation and research, and those which 
characterize the man of active life, are 
very seldom united in one individual ; 
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and they who adequately appreciate 
the time and study necessary te pro- 
duce such numerous, varied, and im- 
portant works, as have here been 
spoken of, will be scarcely at all 
tempted to conjecture that these 
opposite habits should have united ia 
the person of Dr. Hutton. The truth, 
however, is, that notwithstanding the 
incessant vigilance with which he dis- 
charged his duties as a Professor of 
Mathematics at the Woolwich institu- 
tion, the time devoted to his nume- 
rous publications, and to his experi- 
ments on gunnery and the resistance 
of the air, he still found leisure and 
inclination to ‘i and to effect 
improvements of a very different kind. 
The state of his health, about twelve 
years after the commencement of his 
duties at Woolwich, became so pre- 
carious, that the Master General of 
the Ordnance permitted him to reside 
in a healthy situation on Shooter's 
Hill, instead of in the Royal Arsenal, 
where the Royal Military Academy 
then stood: this permission, however, 
was not accompanied with any dimi- 
nution of‘academical duty. Wool- 
wich Common, in the vicinity of the 
Doctor’s new residence, at that time 
exhibited little more than a few rude 
and scattered cottages, and was over- 
grown with thorns, briars, and furze- 
bushes. Speedily foreseeing what so 
elevated a situation, with extensive 
prospects and pure exhilarating air, 
might be rendered, he purchased 
land, employed brick-makers, direct- 
ed the manufactory of his own bricks, 
planned and erected a series of gens 
teel houses; and thus took the first 
and most important step towards ren- 
dering Woolwich Common what it 
now is, one of the most picturesque 
and salabrious places of residence in 
the vicinity of the British metropolis, 
On the removal of the Royal Military 
Academy from the Royal Arsenal to 
Woolwich Common in the year 1806, 
the Board of Ordnance purchased 
these houses of the Doctor, and con- ‘ 
verted them into official residences 
for Field-oflicers of Artillery, and the 
Professors of the Academy, 

Having thus accomplished the task 
assigned me by my much-esteemed 
correspondent, M. Hachette, and 
given a eoncise view of the life and 
writings of my venerable and highly- 
valued friend; I might now lay down 
the pen, were it not that I am impelled 

P 
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by sincere attachment to one whom I 
have so long loved and revered as Dr. 
Hutton, to convey to those who have 
not the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
some faint idea of his character. It 
will be a mere outline. Long may it 
be before I have occasion to attempt 
a more complete portrait ! 

Asa Preceptor, Dr. Hutton was cha- 
racterized by mildness, kindness, 
promptness in discovering the diffi- 
culties which his pupils experienced, 
patience in labouring to remove those 
difficulties, unwearied perseverance, 
and a never-failing love of the act of 
communicating knowledge by oral instrue- 
tion. His patience, indeed, was per- 





fectly invincible. No dulness of ap- 
prehension, no forgetfulness in the 
pupil, ever induced him to yield to) 
irascible emotions; to forfeit his asto- | 
nishing power of self-control. Dur- | 


ing the last 25 years, I have had the 
most favourable opportunities of ac- 
quainting myself with the best modes 
of giving instruction, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and in other insti- 
tutions, both public and private; and 
during much of that time, I have been 


extensively engaged in the same pro- 
fession ; but‘I do not hesitate to say, 
that I have neither seen, nor have the 
least conception, of any oral instruc- 
tiens, the -excellencies of which bear 
any comparison with those of Dr. 
Hutton. 

As a Lecturer, his manner was deli- 
berate and perspicuens, his illastra- 
tions happy and convincing, and his 
experiments usually performed with 
fieatness and success. 

As an Author, Dr. Hutton has long 
been the most popular of English 
mathematical writers; and there are 
obvious reasons for this popularity ; 
which promises to be as permanent as 
it is extensive. His grand objects 
are utility in the topics of investiga- 
tion, simplicity ia the mode of their 
attainment or advancement. He has 
a constitutional, and, I believe, a 
conscientious, aversion from the pe- 
dantry and parade of science. He 
loves science, and he prpmotes it for 
its own sake, and that -of its tenden- 
cies. He never, by affecting to be 
abstruse, becomes obscure; nor does 
he ever slide into cigressions, for the 

rpose of shewing how much he 

ows of other things besides those 
that are immediately under discus- 





sion, Hence, he is at once concise | 


and perspicuous; and though he eyi- 
dently writes rather to be useful than 
to obtain celebrity, he has procured 
for himself a reputation, such as hun- 
dreds, who have written for reputation 
alone, will never attain. 

The valuable peculiarities of Dr, 
Hutton as a teacher, professor, and 
writer, emanate from intellectual 
and moral characteristics, which } 
cannot attempt to delineate fully, 
Suffice it to say, that he is remarkable 
for his unassuming deportment, for 
the simplicity of his habits, the mild- 
ness and equability of his temper, and 
the permanency and warmth of his 
personal attachments. He owes much 
to an undeviating regularity in the 


| distribution of his time, to a correct 


and tenacious memory, (from which, 
until he was more than 80 years 
of age, scarcely any thing escaped,) 
and at the same time to as steady a 
practice of tabulating and classifying 
memoranda, on all subjects of conver- 
sation, speculation, and inquiry, as 
though he had no memory at all. 
The habits and dispesitions of many 
men tend to stifle their genius, and 
preclude them from attaining emi- 
nence; but the habits and disposi- 
tions of Dr. Hutton have ail contri- 
buted to the maturity and perfection 
of his genius, by supplying that admi- 
rable stability of purpose, and conti- 
nuity of effort, with which he has 
always kept it under beneficial dis- 
cipline. , 
R Military Academy, Woolwich, 
a June 18th, 1818. 


My venerable friend,’ Dr. Hutton, 
having finished his terrestrial career 
on Monday the 27th of January, it 
now becomes my painful duty to sub- 
join afew supplementary paragraphs 
to the preceding biographical sketeb. 
His own journal, and memoirs of his 
life and writings, carried on regularly 
to the commencement of the present 
year, will, at no very remote period, 
furnish more ample information. 
During the last six or seven years, 
the Doctor’s increasing infirmities led 
to rather more quiet and recluse 
habits than he had formerly adopted; 
though he became neither indolent, 
nor estranged from his friends. Since 
the death of Mrs. Hutton, in 19817, 
the Doctor’s principal companion was 
his eldest daughter, Miss Hutton, 
whose exemplary devoteduess to her 
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valued parent, and affectionate anti- 
cipation of all his wishes and wants, 
he appreciated with commensurate 
affection. Though thus delighted with 
her society and attention, and those 
of bis son, General Hutton, (who, in 
1821, removed to London, with his 
family, that they might assist in 
cheering his father’s latter days,) he 
did not shut himself from his other 
friends; but always received them 
with a cordial welcome ; and, nearly 
to the close of life, conversed with 
freedom and cheerfulness upon scien- 
tific and general topics. Latterly, if 
he had any previous intimation of the 
visit of a particular individual, he 
would, before the expected arrival, 
lay on his table a slip of paper, con- 
taining brief hints of the main points 
interesting to both; that he might not, 
after his friend had retired, have the 
mortification of recollecting what he 
could have wished to remember ear- 
lier. His manuscript journal, now 


lying by me, contains, under the date 
of June 14th, 1820, a gratifying ac- 
count (though too long to quote here) 
of the pleasing reminiscences occa- 
sioned by a visit from Dr. Trail, (the 


well-known pupil and biographer of 
Dr. Robt. Simson,) an old friend with 
whom he had formed an intimacy 50 
years before, at Glasgow. 

Much of Dr. Hatton’s time was 
occupied in carrying through the 
press, new editions of some or other 
of his works. Thus, during the last 
year of his life, he published the 15th 
edition of his Arithmetic, the 8th 
edition of his Compendious Measurer, 
and the 6th of his’ Mathematical 
Tables. In superintending the re- 
publication of this laborious and valu- 
able work, however, he was materi- 
ally assisted by his friend, Professor 
Leybourn, of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. 

In 1819 and 1820, the Doctor had 
some correspondence with that emi- 
nent philosopher, Laplace, in refe- 
rence to a point to which I have 
adverted in the preceding memoir ; 
viz. the extraordinary omission of the 
Doctor’s name when speaking of the 
determination of the mean density of 
the earth. Dr. Hutton’s letter to 
Laplace remaining unanswered for 
several months, it was published in 
the Philosophical Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1820, as well as in the “ Journal 
de Physique, &c.” for April, 1820. In 


the “ Connaissance des Tems,”’ for 1823, 
published in November, 1820, Mar- 
quis Laplace did ample jastice to oar 
English philosopher, describing the 
nature and difficulty of the computa- 
tion relative to the earth’s density, 
and adding, ‘all this was executed 
in the most satisfactory manner by 
Dr. Hutton, an illustrious mathema- 
tician, to whom the abstruse sciences 
are indebted for numerous other im- 
portant researches.” Laplace also 
sent to the Doctor in September, 1820, 
a letter, in which he apologized for 
his apparent neglect, stating that he 
had “long been acquainted with his 
profound researches, and had long 
cherished a high esteem for him.” 
This letter, I believe, was printed in 
the Philosophical Magazine. 

Dr. H. had often, and at distant 
intervals, expressed his conviction 
that many of the computations in 
Mr. Henry Cavendish’s paper on the 
earth’s mean density were erroneous ; 
a circumstance which he ascribed, not 
to any mistake in Mr. Cavendish, who 
was an admirable mathematician, but 
to errors committed by the individual 
whom that gentleman employed in the 
subordinate calculations. After in 
vain inviting different friends to go 
through the computations de novo, this 
Nestor of science, in his eighty-fourth 

ear, undertook and completed the 
abour. As he anticipated, he found 
several errors of no trifling magnitade, 
which, with their correction, may be 
seen in a paper sent by the Doctor to 
the Royal Society in 1821, and in- 
serted in the Philosophical Transaq 
tions for that year. This, I believe, 
was the last important scientific la- 
bour of my venerable friend. * 

Towards the end of the same year, 
1821, a meeting was held by several 
of the Doctor’s friends, with the 
intention of paying him a tribute of 
respect, and also with. the desire of 
obtaining a correct likeness of him. 
They accordingly appointed a com- 
mittee, who agreed to employ a sculp- 
tor of the first eminence to. execute a 








* The extensive course of Lectores on Natu- 
ral Philosophy, delivered by Dr. Hatton at 
the Royal Military Academy, was quite ready 
for publication: bat the manuseript was lost 
ina very extraordinary manner about ten years 
aga. Dr. Hutton also prepared, in 1781, ** Ta- 

es of Powers and Products,” which were 

blished by the Board of Longitnde. These 
F omitted to mention in their proper place. 
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Bust in marble, from which casts or 
copies could be taken in any number 
that might be required. The Com- 
mittee resolved to commence a sub- 
scription for this purpose, on such a 
plan as to afford room for numerous 
friends and admirers of Dr. Hatton to 
participate in the pleasure of thus 
manifesting their esteem. A very 
ample list of subscribers was soon 
collected, at the head of which stood 
the name of the Lord Chancellor, who 
was one of the Doctor’s early pupils, 
at Newcastle. 

‘The artist, Gahagan, having com- 
pleted the Bust; on the 2ist of Sep- 
tember, 1622, the committee for con- 
ducting the subscription waited on 
Dr. Hutton, at his house in Bedford 
Row, in order to present it to 
him, according to the original inten- 
tion. They then addressed him as 
follows :—~ 

‘“* We have the henour, Sir, of 
waiting upon you as a deputation, to 
pay you a tribute of respect, by the 
presentation of this Bust, which is 
considered a very faithful and expres- 
sive likeness. 

‘‘ We have, in common with other 
admirers of your talents, Jong wished 
to possess as correct and lasting a 
resemblance of your countenance, as 
your valuable works present of your 
mind ; and we are now highly grati- 
fied, having obtained casts of this 
admirable Bust, which we shall always 
regard with veneration. 

** We have likewise experienced 
much satisfaction in the success of the 
subscription, by the cordial co-opera- 
tion of so many distinguished cha- 
tacters and public bodies. Several of 

our early pupils, now arrived at the 

ighest eminence in their respective 
professions, and numerous other men 
of science who have profited by 
your labours, seemed emulous in 
manifesting their gratitude and es- 
teem. 

‘* Impressed with the same senti- 
ments, we request, Sir, that you will 
accept this Bust as a testimony of 
seapeet for your virtues and talents, 
and a tribute of gratitude for your 
important labours. 

o which Dr. Hutton gave the fol- 
lowing answer :— 

“* Gentlemen.—Nothing could be 
more gratifying to my feelings than 
this demonstration of your regard. 
So flattering a testimony from such 





distinguished individuals, and public 
bodies, is an honour far beyond 
what I could have aspired to. Nor 
did I conceive that any present, at 
my advanced period of life, could 
have given me such heartfelt satis- 
faction. 

‘‘ If, indeed, amy thing could en- 
hance the value of this gift, it is the 
kind manner in which it is now pre- 
sented. It is not in the power of any 
language to express my gratitude on 
this occasion. I can only offer my 
sincere wishes, Gentlemen, for your 
lasting happiness, and that of all the 
subscribers.” 

On this gratifying occasion, the 
Doctor’s spirits evinced no ordinary 
flow: his memory, his reason, his 
science, and his wit, were excited 
into unusual aetivity ; and the seleet 
few who were then present, will long 
remember the peculiar display of 
intellectual vigour, as well as of 
generous and grateful emotion, which 
they then witnessed. 

There remaining a surplus of a few 
pounds after the several expenses 
were defrayed, Doctor H. determined 
(at a_probable additional expense to 
himself of £70 or £80,) to evince in 


retarn his esteem for his friends-and 


pupils who had thus stepped forward. 
He immediately gave directions for a 
die for striking off medals, (one of 
them to be given im a case to each 
subscriber, ) to contain, on the obverse, 
the head of Dr. Hutton, im profile, 
with an appropriate legend of name, 
age, &c.—On the reverse, emblems of 
two of the Doctor’s philosophical re- 
sults ; the one on the density of the 
earth, and the other on the exaet 
force or‘strength of gunpowder; with 
an appropriate motte, &. These 
medals, which are very finely exe- 
cuted by Wyon, were ready for deli- 
very on the day of the Doctor's 
death ! 

The infirmities of age stole upon 
him incessantly, yet almost impercep- 
tibly: time, that most mighty, though 
most silent of innovators, was making 
effectual inroads. In October last, 
the Doctor, by some unavoidable ex- 
posure te the effects of a chilling 
atmosphere, caught a severe cold. 
This issued in a pulmonary complaint, 
which soon made rapid encroaches 
upon his constitation. His physical 
strength visibly declined; and many 
of his actions, and not a little of his 
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conversation, evinced that he antici- 
pated approaching dissolution. He 
retained, however, the entire posses- 
sion of his faculties till very near 
his death, and was enabled daily to 
down stairs. On Friday, the 24th 

of January, only three days before 
the termination of his life, I visited 
him at his own request, in conse- 
quence of a communication which he 
had received from the Bridge-House 
Committee, relative to the proposed 
new bridge, in the place of “ Londor 
Bridge.” He could then see to read 
writing of the usual size, without the 
aid of spectacles, and very well heard 
all that 1 said, on my aiming at a 
rather slow and distinct enunciation. 
His respiration was difficult, as it had 
been for some time; but, on the 
whole, I thought him better than when 
I had seen him a week before. Our 
chief conversation was on the subject 
of his letter from the City: he expa- 
tiated with his asual perspicuity and 
accuracy upon the theory of arcuation, 
the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of different carves selected for 
the intrados, the most judicious con- 
struction of centering, &c.: he then 
— to the history of the erection of 
lackfriars’ Bridge, sketched briefly 


the = developed on that occa- 
r. 


sion by Simpson, his celebrated 
predecessor at Woolwich, and alluded 
to the scientific qualifications of Mr. 
Mylne, the architect of that ¢difice. 
The effort, however, greatly exhaust- 
ed him, and compelled me to relin- 
quish my intention of conversing with 
him on another topic. He entreated 
me to revisit him on that day week, 
and I most cheerfally assented, ho- 
ping that the interview would have its 
peculiar interest. But, on the suc- 
ceeding day, Saturday, he became 
worse; on Sunday still worse; sank 
into a comatose state as evening 
advanced, and at 4 o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, January the 27th, 
expired without a groan. 
“ Maltis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nalli flebilior qaam mihi.” 


The impression left @pon my mind 
and heart by the loss of a revered 
friend, from whom for a quarter of a 
century I have experienced nothing 
but uninterrupted acts of almost pater- 
nal kindness, renders me quite inade- 
quate to attempt a sketch of his gene- 
ral character; evenif 1 could presume 








myself otherwise competent. In addi- 
tion, however, to the preceding out- 
line delineation, | will venture to 
present one or two minater traits. 

Dr. Hatton had that fondness for 
retirement which is natural to a man 
of studious habits; nevertheless, no 
literary or scientific individual with 
whom I have ever met, was uniformly 
so easy of access; a circumstance 
which I unhbesitatingly impute to his 
desire to be useful to others, a desire 
which he steadily evinced through 
life. No sooner, indeed, had he been 
removed by Providence into a sphere 
of extensive influence by his official 
appointment in the Royal Military 
Academy, than he felt it his daty to 
do all in his power to promote the 
welfare and interest of men of science, 
and especially those who were devoted 
to mathematical tuition. Of such he 
continued for 50 years, truly and emi- 
neatly the patron. He kept up a 
most extensive correspondence with 
mathematicians in every part of Ew- 
rope, but especially in the United 
Kingdom. Appreciating correctly and 
candidly the talents and acquire- 
ments of his correspondents, and tak- 
ing care by various means to ascertain 
their situations in life, he was ever 
watchful in seizing opportunities to 
advance their interests, and provide 
honourable appointments for them. 
To this amiable and enviable propen- 
sity the late General (then Lieute- 
nant) Mudge owed his recommenda- 
tion to the Duke of Richiwnond, as 
duly qualified to be associated with 
Major Edward Williams in conducting 
the Trigonometrical Survey of Eng- 
land and Wales: to this also, my 
able predecessor, Professor Bonny- 
castle, owed his appointment at Wool- 
wich, in 1782: and te this again, I 
cannot omit to ascribe the honour of 
my invitation to the Royal Military 
Acadewy in the year 1802. To many 
others now living, I refer the pleasure 
of testifying their own obligations. 
The satisfaction which the Doctor him- 
self derived from these acts of kind- 
ness, is expressed in many parts of 
his journal, Even so lately as 1821, 
there oceur twe or three examples of 
this kind. In one of them, after 
describing how he had been the prin- 
cipal means of obtaining appointments 
for two very respectable mathema- 
ticians, he adds—“ Thus I have much 
pleasure in a double degree, viz. both 
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in serving and encouraging very able 
and worthy persons, and in supplying 
useful institutions with good and pro- 
per teachers.” 

I must not omit to add, that Doctor 
Hattop was a cordial friend to the 
education of the poor; contributing 
liberally to Lancasterian and other 
schools, for their instruction; often 
expatiating on the advantages, moral 
and political, which would necessarily 
accrue from the diffusion of know- 
ledge amongst them; and successfully 
exposing the folly of expecting on the 
one hand that if men were left igno- 
rant and without principles they 
would abstain from crimes, yet of 
fearing on the other, that if they 
obtained knowledge and imbibed good 
principles, they would in consequence 
go the more astray! 

Nor, lastly, would it be just to 
omit, that my venerable friend was a 
man of genuine, but unassuming 
benevolence. Never, during our long 
and close intimacy, did 1 know him 
turn a deaf ear to a case of real dis- 
tress. On paying him one of my 
periodical visits, about five years 
ago, I found him reading a letter, the 
tears trickling down his cheeks. 
“‘ Read this,” said he, putting the 
letter into my hand. It was from the 
wife of a country schoolmaster, de- 
scribing how, by a series of misfor- 
tunes, he had been reduced to penury, 
and had just been hurried off to jail, 
while the sheriff’s officers had seized 
his furniture, leaving her and her 
children without a shilling. ‘‘ Can 
you rely upon this statement?’ I 
asked. ‘* Yes,” said he; “I have 
information from another quarter 
which confirms its trath.”—‘“ Then 
what do you mean to do ?”—* I mean,” 
replied the Doctor, smiling, ‘to de- 
mand a guinea from you, and the same 
sum from every friend who calls upon 
me to-day; then to make up the 
amount twenty guineas, and send it 
off by this night’s post.’”” He knew 
nothing of this family, but that, 
though they were unfortunate, they 
were honest and industrious, and 
therefore deserved relief. 

I could detail many similar exam- 
ples; but it is unnecessary. Ex uno 
disce omnes. 

OuintHUs Grecory.. 


Royal Military Academy, 
Feb. 1, 1823. 








THOUGHTS ON THE INDESTRUCTIBI- 
LITY AND ETERNITY OF MATTER. 


( Continued from col. 115. ) 


Matter cannot have existed from 
Eternity. 

The reasonings advanced in my last 
communication, were confined to the 
indestructibility of matter. In that 
paper I readily admitted, that its an- 
nihilation was not placed within the 
power of man. Human arts may 
combine, arrange, ar decompose many 


| of the modifications of which matter is 


susceptible, but the substance itself 
remains untouched by all mortal agen- 
cy. This, however, it was argued, 
will not justify us in making the 
inference, that matter is therefore 
absolutely indestructible; because 
there may be an agent, if not agents, in 
existence, by the operation of whose 
energy, that process may be con- 
ducted to a result, which atheism de- 
clares to be absolutely impossible. 

Closely connected with the inde- 
structibility of matter, is that. notion 
which asserts it to be eternal. Both 
of these points it is incumbent on 
atheism to support, as they must 
necessarily stand or fall together. A 
substance that is absolutely indestruc- 
tible, must be absolutely indepen- 
dent; and consequently, all com- 
mencement of existence is precluded 
by that independence; the eternity of 
matter is therefore necessarily pre- 
supposed by its absolute indestruc- 
tibility. 

Having admitted this connection, it 
devolves on me to repel both conclu- 
sions; for, if either the absolute inde- 
structibility or the eternity of matter 
can be proved, the establishment of 
the one will necessarily involve the 
demonstration of the other. It. must 
not, however, be forgotten, that, of 
these propositions, the converse is 
equally true. For if I can satisfae- 
torily prove that matter is actually 
destructible, its non-eternity will fol- 
low as a matter of course ; or, if its 
non-eternity can be supported by con- 


‘| clusive evidepce, its absolute inde- 


structibility will be reduced to a 
chimera. 

Confiding in the stability of this 
principle, I might here terminate my 
process of reasoning, if the arguments 
I have used to repel the bold assump- 
tions of atheism, respecting the abso- 
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lute indestructibility of matter, had 
fairly proved, that its actual destruc- 
tion lay within the range of possibi- 
lity; but this is an assertion which I 
have not made. What I have ad- 
vanced in my former paper, I think 
sufficient to destroy the foundation on 
which the absolute indestractibility of 
matter is presumed to rest. But as 
my arguments have not been extended 
to prove that matter is actually de- 
structible, but only to shew that its 
absolute indestructibility has not been 
established by atheism; I shall sow 
turn to examine its supposed eternity. 
Having made these preliminary re- 
marks, I therefore proceed to adduce 
my proofs, 

When I look around me, and take 
a survey of the visible world, I cannot 
but perceive a great variety of mate- 
rials, among which many appear 
without organs of perception, without 
animation, and without any kind of 
active energy. If I walk on the sea- 
shore, and, taking a pebble into my 


hand, examine its nature, I find it to” 


be perfectly inert; and, from making 
this observation, I naturally inquire 
whence it came, and what conferred 
upon it the existence which it pos- 
sesses, and made it what it is? I 
eannot conceive that it created itself, 
for this would compel me to conclude 
not Only that it possessed a species of 
active energy, of which I find it desti- 
tute, but that it acted before it had a 
being. Driven from this absurd pre- 
sumption, I conclude, either that it 
has eternally been what it now is, or 
that it was called into existence 
by some powerful agent which I do 
not see. 

I have now before me an alternative 
of the utmost importance, by which I 
am compelled to grant, either that 
matter is eternal, or that it has been 
created by some agent which is invi- 
sible:—for that it is in existence I 
eannot deny, and that it made itself 
I cannot admit. If I take the path 
which promises to lead me to the 
eternity of matter, I meet with obsta- 
cles which I cannot surmount,—obsta- 
cles, which oppose me in every stage, 
which defeat all my reasonings and 
conclusions, and which totally pre- 
vent me from adopting a supposition 
so contradictory and absurd. 

On looking around me, I discern 
many other pebbles, apparently alike 
in nature, but. different from each 
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other, both ia magnitude and figure, 
Still, however, I perceive that their 
number is limited, and that rocks and 
water diversify the scene. On sur- 
veying those limits and this diversity, 
I ask, whence did matter derive this 
variety? To ascribe it to necessity, 
is to admit a cause which destroys 
the eternity of matter; and if I sub- 
stitute chance, I am conducted to the 
same conclusions. To attribute the 
limitation of pebbles, rocks, or water, 
to themselves, is not less absurd than 
if I were to suppose them to be the 
authors of their own existence. Li- 
mits imply partial existence, and pre- 
suppose, somewhere or other, a want 
of uniformity in operation; but as 
operation presupposes existence, that 
which is limited.in the extent of its 
being, must be the effect of some 
cause, the operative influence of which 
it obeys. If then, ander these circum- 
stances, I allow matter to be eternal, 
I perceive in its limitation, and in its 
diversity, two undeniable effects, while 
I am compelled to deny all existence 
to any cause of either. 

When I again reflect on the sup- 
posed eternity of matter, I cannot but 
conclude, that as it could have had 
no beginning, it must be independent ; 
because absolute independence is in- 
separable from that substance which 
has existed from eternity. But how 
to reconcile absolute independence 
with limited existence, which pre- 
supposes the operation of some cause 
on which the limited being is depen- 
dent, surpasses my utmost compre- 
hension. The suppositions include 
contradictory ideas. For on connect- 
ing the two facts together, I am under 
the necessity of concluding, that mat- 
ter, if eternal, must be independent, 
and yet, from being limited, must be 
dependent at the same time. 

If I keep in view the eternity of 
matter, and attempt to adopt the fact 
as a truth, I find myself under the 
necessity of allowing, that in point of 
extent its existence must be infinite: 
The same reasons that are assignable 
for its existence any where, are of 
es validity for its existence every 
where ; and the same arguments that 
can be urged to prove that it has not 
existed eternally every where, may be 
urged with poi oy ney to prove 
that it’ has no eternal existence any 
where. : 

From the indissolable union that 
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subsists between eternity and infinity, 
the same consequences may be infer- 
red. Nothing can be eternal that is 
not infinite ; and consequently, if mat- 
ter have existed from eternity, it must 
be infinite in the extent.of its exist- 
ence. Bat as this infinity of exist- 
ence is inconsistent with the limita- 
tions of matter that are visible, it 
follows, that it must be as much 
bounded by the commencement of its 
existence, as by the extension of its 
being; and consequently, if matter 
be not infinite, it cannot be eternal. 

To elude the force of this concla- 
sion, the advocates of atheism assert 
the infinity of matter with nearly as 
much confidence as they announce its 
eternity; the infinity of matter is 
therefore a point which requires at 
least a momentary consideration. 

If matter were infinite in its extent, 
as well as eternal in its duration, no 

tion of space could be destitute of 
it. In this case, solidity would be 
commensurate with immensity, and, 
as @ necessary consequence, no mo- 
tion could possibly exist. Space 
being thus filled with matter, not 
a single atum more could find a place 
throughout the universe ; and this infi- 
nite plenitude must have co-existed 
with eternal duration. When, how- 
ever, I look at the pebble in my hand, 
and discover that without any diffi- 
eulty I have been able to raise it from 
its former position, that I can move 
my hand with it in any direction, and 
can travel with ease over the shore 
which supports me, I am satisfied that 
no such impenetrable solidity does 
exist; and consequently, that matter 
thas bounded, must be finite in the 
extent of its existence. Thus then 
I am fairly furnished with all the evi- 
dence which an appeal to fact can 
afford, that matter is not infinite in the 
extent of its existence, and conse- 
quently that it is not eternal. 

If matter be eternal, it must exist 
necessarily, because no cause of its 
existence can be possible; and where 
all eause of existence is excluded, no 
contingent mode of being can be 
admitted. Matter thus existing ne- 
cessarily, its total non-existence must 
be absolutely impossible ; because, 
to suppose that to exist necessarily, 
which might possibly not exist at all, 
involves a contradiction. But if the 
necessary existence of matter pre- 
eludes the possibility of its non-exist- 
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ence, its non-existence must be equally 
as impossible in one place as in 
another; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, its existence. must be co- 
equal with infinity. When, however, 
I survey the masses of matter with 
which I am surrounded, I am fully 
satisfied that there are spaces at least 
only partially filled with this sub- 
stance, and in which solid bodies do 
not appear ; and I can as easily con- 
ceive matter to be non-existent in 
those places where solidity now ap- 
pears, as in those from which it is 
apparently excluded. If, then, miat- 
ter may be conceived net to exist, 
or if it may be partially or wholly 
removed, without involving any ab- 
surd consequences, it is evidentl 
destitute of those properties on whic 
our ideas of necessary existence are 
founded. The moment in which we 
grant that matter is not infinite in its 
extension, we allow, that so far as it 
falls short of infinity, it is actually 
non-existent; and if in any portion of 
infinite space matter is non-existent, 
no reason can be assigned why it 
might not have been, or may not here- 
after become, universally non-existent; 
but this can never be predicated of a 
substance that exists necessarily. 

From these plain principles, which 
reason must admit, and which even 
sophistry can scarcely obscure, the 
non-eternity of matter may be easily 
deduced. Examined by these princi- 
ples, it retires from the test, and its 
contingency becomes apparent. 

The globe on which we live, chang- 
ing its position every day, while pass- 
ing through its orbit in the immensity 
of space, is non-existent this day, 
where it was actually existent yester- 
day; and is now actually non-exist- 
ent, where it will be really existent 
to-morrow. The same remarks being 
applicable to every portion of matter 
with which we are acquainted, will 
justify the conclusion, that the absence 
of matter can be conceived without 
involving contradictory ideas. From 
this admission it will also follow, that 
matter can have no infinity of exist- 
ence; for that which may be absent 
can never be commensurate with im- 
mensity. The possibility of its ab- 
sence, therefore, precludes its neces- 
sary existence; and this involves the 
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( To be continued. ) 





final conclusion, that matter is uot © 
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(From Erasmus.—Concluded from col. 135. ) 

Menedemus. What need had you to 
become letter carrier, when so many 
angels are always in waiting to do this 
service? Ogygius. He drew out from 
abag a piece of wood, cut from the 
block oat of which the Virgin Mother 
appears to have been made. A won- 
derfal odour immediately proved that 
this was something extremely sacred. 
I replaced in the bag this distinguish- 
ed gift, after having bowed to the 
earth, uncovered my head with the 
utmost reverence, and kissed the relic 
three or four times. M. May I be 
permitted to see it? O. It may be 
allowed, on the condition that you 
are fasting, and that you also are 
found in the preparation which the 
Israelites were to observe in Exodus 
xix. 15. M. You need not doubt my 
falfilling the conditions. O. See then. 
M. You are indeed happy to possess 
such a treasure. QO. I would have you 
to know I would not part with this 
little fragment for all the gold of the 
Tagus. I intend to enclose it in a gold 
frame, with a transparent crystal be- 
fore it. When the chief inferior saw 
me so piously elated with this gift, 
judging that I was not unworthy of 
receiving greater favours, he asked if 
I was desirous of seeing the secrets of 
the Virgin. This question somewhat 
startled me; for I did not dare to in- 
quire what it was that he denominated 
the secrets of the Virgin ; more espe- 
cially as in things so sacred even aslip 
of the tongue is not void of danger. I 
answered, I had nut seen them, but 
that I felt a very urgent desire to be 
favoured with the sight. I was in- 
Stantly led away, two or three wax 
candles were lighted, and animage was 
shewnt, not remarkable either for size, 
materials, or workmanship, but pos- 
sessing ¢xtraordinary virtues. J 
Miraculous powers have little connec- 
tion with the size of a thing. I have 
seen Christopher, at Paris, as large 
as a mountain, but he has never been 
equal to the working of a single mira- 
cle, that ever I have heard. 

O. On the feet of the Virgin are 
gems, which have no name in the 
Greek or Latin languages ; the French 
name them from a toad, because a 
figure of that creature is so delineated 
on them, that no art can obliterate the 
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image. And what renders it the more 
wonderfal is, that the stone is ex- 
tremely small, and the figure of a toad 
does not stand out, but appears in the 
body of the gem, shining through it. 
M. Perhaps the figure of a toad in 
this gem is mostly to be ascribed to 
strong powers of imagination ; just as 
we form the image of an eagle in the 
stalk of a fern when it is cut across. 
What figures do not boys form in the 
clouds—fiery dragons, burning moun- 
tains, and armies rushing to battle! 
O. Be not unbelieving, for I never 
saw a toad more naturally expressed, 
than is contained in this figare. 

M. Hitherto I have endured your 
fables; but you must go further to get 
credit about the toad. O. I don’t 
wonder at your incredulity, Menede- 
mus; for as it regards myself, if alt 
the divines in existence had affirmed it 
to be true, I should not have credited 
it; but I cannot refase the evidence of 
my own eyes. But in the meanwhile, 
you seem to be incurious in respect to 
natural things. D4. Why? Because Ff 
will not believe that asses have wings? 
QO. Have you not seen how the great 
Author of nature varies the forms and 
colours of natural objects, but parti- 
cularly of precious stones? Then 
what admirable, nay, even incredible; 
virtues, are implanted in these gems, 
such as only experience could cause 
us to credit; tell me, could you be- 
lieve, if you had not seen it, that it is 
possible for a picce of steel to be drawn 
by a magnet, without coming into ac- 
tual contact with it ; and again be re- 
pelled by the same body that before 
attracted it? M. That I shoald not, if 
ten Aristotles had sworn that it was 
so. O. Then be not forward to cry 
out, It is false, when you hear of things 
that do not accord with your experi- 
ence. In the thunder-stone we see 
the form of a thunderbolt ; in the ¢ar- 
buncle, a living coal. In the chalazias 
we perceive the form and properties of 
hail, so that even if thrown into the 
fire it retains its frigidity. In an eme- 
rald we have the fine green of the 
waves of thé sea; the carcinias re- 
sembles the sea crab; the echiteés; a’ 
viper; scarites, the fish gilt-héad, 
Hieracites is of the colour of a hawk, 
geranites of acrane’s neck, cégophthal- 
mus a goat’s eye. Theré is oné with 
the likeness of a hog,- another has at 
one time three human eyes. Lycyp-’ 
a ae has expressed on it the eye of 
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a wolf in four colours; a golden red, 
blood colour, and a black band round 
a white centre. If you break the 
black cyamea, you will find a bean in 
the middle of it; dryites resembles 
the trunk of a tree, and burns like it 
also. Cissites and narcissites repre- 
sent an ivy; astrapia has flashes of 
lightning proceeding from a white or 
azore centre; phlegontites displays 
within it a perpetual flame of fire ; in 
anthracites you may see sparks of fire 
flying about. The crocias is of a saf- 
fron colour, rhodiates that of a rose, 
chalcites of a brazen hue. The eagle- 
stone has the figure of an eagle with a 
white tail, the peacock-stone has the 
figure of a peacock, the swallow-stone 
of an asp, the emmet-stone has in it 
the figure of a running ant, the beetle- 
stone of a beetle, the scorpion-stone 
admirably exhibits the figure of a scor- 
pion. To mention the whole is impos- 


sible ; they are innumerable; so tliat 
there is no part of nature, whether the 
elements, or living creatures, or plants, 
which in the wantonness of nature has 
not been expressed in gems ; we need 
not wonder, therefore, that a toad 
finds a place in these wonderful pro- 


ductions. 

M., I wonder that nature should be 
so much at leisure as to sport in the 
imitation of so many natural things. 
O. She is willing to exercise human 
curiosity, and by such means to keep 
us from idleness ; and yet, notwith- 
standing this, as if there were nothing 
by which our vacant hours might be 
amused and employed, we idle them 
away in frivolous or criminal pursuits. 
M. What you say is too true. O. 
Some, and these by no means igno- 
rant people, have gone so far as to 
say, that this kind of gem, if placed 
in vinegar, may be seen to swim by 
moving the limbs. M. And why is 
the toadstone particularly selected for 
an ornament to the Virgin? O. Be- 
cause she overcomes, treads down, 
and destroys all uncleanness, viru- 
lence, haughtiness, avarice, and every 
earthly desire. M. Woe to us who 
wear so great a toadstone in our bo- 
soms. O. We may become pure, if 
we are earnest in our worship of the 
Virgin. M. And how shall we wor- 
ship her aright? O. The most grate- 
ful worship we can pay is to imitate 
her perfections. M. This is more 
easy to say than todo. QO. It is so; 
but the attempt is worth making. 


M. Go on with your narrative. Q, 
The priest then displayed golden and 
silver images. Some,he said, were of 
pure gold, others of silver gilt. He 
also mentioned the weight, value, and 
the names, of the givers. When, full 
of admiration, I congratulated the Vir- 
gin on her blessed opulence, the 
sacred exhibitor said, Because I per- 
ceive you are a pious spectator, I 
think it wrong to hide any thing from 
your view; you shall see the most 
private things belonging to the Virgin, 
He then drew from out the altar such 
a vast abundance of wonderful things, 
that if 1 were to go into the particulars 
I should not finish to-day. So you see, 
this journey has ended in the most 
favourable manner that was possible, 
I have seen wonders in great abun- 
dance, and I bear about with me this 
inestimable gift, a pledge of the Vir- 
gin’s regard. 

MM. And have you not made a trial 
of the efficacy of this wood? 0O.I 
have. At an inn, three days since, 
I saw an insane man, whom they were 
just about to place in irons. This 
wood was placed about his neck with- 
out his knowledge; he soon fell into 
a long and sound sleep, and when he 
awoke in the morning he was perfeetly 
in the possession of his understand- 
ing. M. I suspect that the man was 
only mad from drunkenness ; and you 
know good sound sleep is an excel- 
lent remedy in such cases. O. When 
you cheose te joke, Menedemus, take 
another subject; it is neither pious 
nor safe to make the saints the objects 
of your raillery. The man himself 
related, that a woman, wonderful to 
look upon, appeared to him in a 
dream, and reached out a cup to him. 
M. A cup of hellebore, I’ll venture to 
say. O. That I do not know; but I 
do know that the man was restored to 
his proper understanding. 

M. Then you passed by Thomas, 
Archbishop of Canterbury? O. By 
no means; no pilgrimage is consider- 
ed more expressive of religion. M. I 
should delight to hear the account, if 
you would not think it atrouble. 0. 
I shall feel much pleasure in giving 
you a history of my journey. Kent is 
that part of England which is opposite 
to France and Flanders; Canterbury 
is its chief city, in which are two mo- 
nasteries, close to each other, and 
both inhabited by Benedictines. That 
| which bears the name of St. Augus- 
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tine appears the more ancient, that 
which now is called by the name 
of St. Thomas —_— to have been 
the residence of the archbishop, where 
he passed his days in the company of 
a few select monks; in the same man- 
ner as now the superiors have their 
residence near to the church, but at a 
distance from the other canons: for 
formerly the bishops as well as canons 
were monks. The remains that are to 
be seen clearly prove this. But the 
church sacred to St. Thomas, so ma- 
jestically lifts itself towards the sky, 
that even at a distance it impresses 
the mind with feelings of piety. When 
near, it dazzles the eyes with its 
splendour, and throws into obscurity 
the place which was anciently consi- 
dered the most religious. There are 
two large towers, which seem to salute 
the visitors while yet at a distance; 
and the bells with their cheerful tones 
are heard far and wide through the 
country. In the south porch of the 
church stand the stone images of the 
three armed men, who, with impious 
hands, slew the most holy man; their 
family names are added to the figures. 
M. Why is so much honour conferred 
en impious men? OQ. The honour is 
of the same kind as that conferred on 
Judas, Caiaphas, and Pilate, and the 
cohort of wicked soldiers, whose 
figures you may often see engraved 
with much labour on golden altars. 
Their names are added, lest any one in 
future time should assume the credit of 
the action. They are placed in a con- 
spicuous situation, les. any courtier in 
after time should lay his hands either 
on bishops, or the possessions of the 
church ; for these three men, on ac- 
count of the commission of this wicked 
deed, became mad; nor were they 
restored to their proper senses but 
by soliciting the favour of the most 
holy Thomas. M. Great, indeed, 
must have been the mercy of the 
martyr. 

O. As you enter the building, its 
majestic amplitude displays itself. 
M. What is here to be seen? QO. 
Nothing beside the mighty mass of 
building, and some books affixed to 
the pillars, among which are the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, and the sepulchre 
of some one, I know notof whom. M/. 
What next? OQ. Iron rails are so 
placed about the entrance as not to 
obstruct the view of the space which 
is between the end of the building and 








the choir, which they denominate The 
Place. The ascent to this is by many 
steps, under which a certain covering 
allows of a passage to the north side. 
Here is shewn a small wooden altar, 
sacred to the blessed Virgin; and no 
otherwise worthy of notice than as an 
object of antiquity, and, on account of 
its dilapidated state, a reproach to 
the present age. Here the pious man 
is said to have uttered his last farewell 
to the Virgin, when he perceived his 
death approaching, On the altar is 
the point of the sword with which the 
skull of the good man was pierced, 
and the brain wounded; this was the 
immediate cause of his death, We 
piously kissed the sacred rust of this 
iron, through love to the martyr, 
Passing on from hence, we enter a 
vault. Here, in the first place is exhi- 
bited, by those who are stationed here 
for this purpose, the perforated skull 
of the martyr; this relic is covered 
with silver, except at its upper part, 
which is left naked, that the kisses of 
pilgrims may be applied immediately 
tothe sacred skull. At the same time 
a leaden plate is shewn, having en- 
graved on it the title of Thomas 
Acrensis. Here are also hung up in 
recesses, the hair cloth, shirts, girdles, 
and drawers, wherewith this eminent 
man kept his flesh under, affecting us 
with awe at the sight, and reproving 
our softness and delicacy. M. And 
perhaps the softness and delicacy of 
the monks also. O. Of this I can sa 
nothing ; nor does it concern me. 
You say true. 

O. From hence we returned to the 
At the north side 


place of the choir. 
is the repository of the most important 


things. The quantity of bones in this 
place is wonderful; here are skulls, 
jaws, teeth, hands, fingers, whole 
arms; all of which we kissed with 
much devotion; nor was there any 
appearance of an end, when one who 
was my companion, not being altoge- 
ther in a good humour with regard to 
the journey, interrupted the exhibi- 
tion. M. Whowashe? QO. An Eng- 
lishman, Gratian Pullus by name, a 
learned and pious man, but possessed 
of less regard to this part of religion 
than I could wish. M. Did he offend 
the exhibitor? O. An arm was pro- 
duced, having the flesh on it yet bloody. 
He refused to kiss this with horror, 
and his countenance was altogether 
expressive of disgust. The exhibitor 








immediately returned these relics to 
their place. Here we saw the table of 
the altar, and the ornaments; then 
the things which are kept under the 
altar; all so rich, that in eomparison 
with the quantity of gold and silver 
here exhibited, the riches of Croesus 
and Midas sink into nothing, 

M. Might not you kiss these things? 
O. No; but I must confess, another 
kind of idea than that which the bones 
gave rise to, found a place in my 
mind. I longed to have the power of 
conveying a few of these rich things 
to my home. M. Ob sacrilegious 
thought! 0. I confess it, and I 
entreated the saint to pardon the ima- 

ination, before I suffered my feet to 
leavethe church. After this, we were 
conducted to the vestry; and here, 
what a pompous array of garments, all 
of silk! what a vast number of golden 
candlesticks! There also we saw the 
crozier of St. Thomas; the staff was 
covered with silver ; it was not heavy, 
nor was there any peculiarity of work- 
manship; it was so short as not to 
reach higher than the girdle. M, Was 
there no cross? O. Lsaw none, His 
cloak was shewn, made of silk, of a 
coarse texture, and without any gold 
or gems. There was also a kerchief 
retaining manifest marks of perspira- 
tion contracted from.being worn about 
the neck, and also of blood. These 
monuments of ancient frugality we 
kissed very freely. 

M. Are these things exhibited to all 
visitors? O. No. M. How thenwere 
you so fortunate as to be permitted to 
see all these private treasures? O. I 
had the bonour to be known to the 
reverend father the archbishop, Wil- 
liam Waram; by his recommendation 
I was so highly favoured. M. I have 
heard. from many that he is a man of 
singular kindness. O. He is no less 
celebrated for the holiness of his life, 
the depth of his piety, and in fact. for 
every excellency that becomes the su- 
perior of a religious body. But to 
proceed: from this place I was con- 
ducted to the more elevated rooms; 
far behind the high altar there is an 
ascent to what appears almost like 
another church, There in a little 
chapel is shewn the whole face of the 
blessed man, overlaid with gold, 
and adorned with a multitude of 
precious stones. Here an unex- 
pected occurrence almost converted 
ali our good fortune into the great- 
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O. Here my eompanion Gratian be- . 
gan to shew his want of grace. Ad- 
dressing himself to the assistant 
exhibitor of the sacred things, So, he 
says, good father, is what I have 
heard true, that Thomas in his life- 
time was very charitable to the poor? 
It is very trae, the man replied; and 
then he began to give us a. long narra- 
tion of the particular instances of his 
bounty. Gratian further ebserved, L 
cannot suppose that since his decease 
any change has taken place in him 
that is not for the better. To this the 
priest agreed. Gratian continued: 
If, therefore, the most holy man was 
so liberal to the poor when he himself 
was poor, and might want money to 
supply the necessities of those over 
whom he presided; do you not think 
he would be as free to bestow, now 
that he is so rich, and can want 
nothing? If a poor woman with a 
large family, particularly of daugh- 
ters, who might be preserved. from 
want and infamy by the help of a little 
money to furnish a marriage portion, 
or with. a hasband grievously ill and 
destitute. of every comfort, were te 
crave it, ought she not to be allowed 
some small pittance out of this vast 
abundance of riches, for her relief, 
either by free gift, or at least by way 
of loan? When the assessor of ‘the 
golden head made no answer to these 
questions, Gratian, growing warm, 
went on: I firmly believe that the most 
holy man would rejoice, though in his 
grave, at having, by his riches, re- 
lieved the necessities ofthe poor. By 
this time the priest had begun:to knit 
his brows, to open wide his mouth, 
and to stare with his eyes; and I 
have no doubt but we should have 
been. driven out of the church with 
every mark of detestation, if it had 
not been known that we were recom- 
mended by the archbishop. How- 
ever, I endeavoured as wellas I could 
to soothe the anger of the man. I said 
that Gratian was only in jest, accord- 
ing to a bad habit in which he was too 
often accustomed to indulge himself; 
and I reinforced my words with the 
present of a few pieces of silver. M. 
I very much approve your piety, but 
I must confess I never could conceive 
how they can excuse themselves 
against the accusation of great crimi- 
nality, when they consume so 
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wealth in building, ornamenting, and 
furnishing churches; for they set no 
bounds to their profusion in this 
respect. I allow, that in order to 
observe a proper decency and becom- 
ing dignity in the service of God, a 
certain degree of expense for proper 

ents and vessels is necessary ; 
and the building itself should have its 
due grandeur ; but wherefore so many 
fonts, candlesticks, and golden sta- 
tues? Why such a vast charge in 
organs? for one wjll not satisfy them ; 
and this musical noise is supported at 
an enormous expense, while our bro- 
thers and sisters, the living temples 
of Christ, are pining in want. 

O. Every pious and pradent man 
desires to see a limit set to these 
things. But this fault arises from an 
excess of piety, and so deserves fa- 
your; more especially when we con- 
trast it with the conduct of those who 

lunder the churches of thelr riches. 
hese valuable effects have been pre- 
sented by monarchs and great men, 
who perhaps would otherwise have 
employed them in carrying on wars 
with their neighbours, or in dissipa- 
tion at home. And if aught of this be 
alienated, it leads to many evils: 
those who do so are guilty of sacri- 
lege; and their conduct restrains the 
hands of those who otherwise would 


have bestowed funds to pious pur- 


poses, where it might be a blessing to 
the community ; it also invites others 
to the same unholy violence. In fact, 
the possessors of this wealth are rather 
the Leogieve than the lords of the things 
they possess. I would rather see the 
church possessed of sacred furniture 
even to an extreme degree, than, as 
some are, naked, mean, and more 
like stables than sacred edifices. M. 
But we read that those praiseworthy 
bishops who have sold the sacred 
vessels, did so for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the money in relieving the 
wants of the poor. O. They are 
praised for this, and that is all; imita- 
tion is quite out of the question. 

M:. But I interrupt your narrative ; 
now let me hear the conclasion of 
your account. O. Wellthen: in the 
meanwhile the chief of the place 
approached. M. Who, the abbot? 
O. He has a mitre, and the establish- 
ment of an abbot, but he is denomi- 
nated the prior, because the arch- 
bishop is the abbot; for anciently a 
monk was always archbishop. He 
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appeared to be a pious and prudent 
man, and pretty well instructed in 
the theology of Scotus. He opened 
to us the shell in which the body of the 
holy man is said to rest. M. Did you 
sec the bones? O. That was not pro- 
per, nor indeed possible, without the 
assistance of a ladder. A wooden 
shell enclosed the golden coffin; and 
this, being lifted up with ropes, dis- 
played a profusion of riches beyond 
conception. M. Is it possible! O. 
The gold was the least valuable part 
of it, for it shone all over with the 
most rare, valuable, and largest pre- 
cious stones, so as to dazzle the eyes. 
Some of them were larger than a 
e’segg. As we viewed this, some 

of the monks stood round it; and 
when the covering was removed, we 
all worshipped. The prior, with a 
white rod, pointed out every gem, 
giving us its French name, its value, 
and the name of the giver. The 
most valuable were presented by mo- 
narchs. 

M. The prior ought to havea good 
memory. O. True; but frequent re- 

tition must contribute much to fix 
itin the mind. From this place we 
were reconducted to the vault under 
the church. Here the Virgin Mother 
has a little chapel, an obscure one, 
it must be confessed, It is: enclosed 
by several rows of iron rails. M. 
What are the rails. to. guard against? 
O. Thieves, I suppose, for I’ never 
saw a place more loaded with riches. 
It was a more than reyal spectacle, 
though we were obliged to use candles 
to see it. Mi: Did it: excel the Para- 
thalassian Virginin riches? O. What 
is: shewn is. more valuable; but she 
has many private treasures which are 
not shewn but to the great and to very 
particular friends. After this we 
passed on, and re-entered the vestry ; 
here a casket was produced, covered 
with black leather. When it was 
placed on the table and opened, we 
fell on our knees and worshipped. 

M. What yee a ae 
ragged pieces inen, that 
ovldeut wins of filth. With Aes 4 
we were informed, the pious man 
wiped off the perspiration from his 
face and neck, and the moisture from 
his nose, and any other thing that 
happened to defile his body. Here 
again my friend Gratian displayed 
something of his want of. religion. 
He being an Englishman, well known; 
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and of rank in life, the prior very 
kindly made him a present of one of 
the pieces of linen. But Gratian, 
with little mark of gratitude, but with 
much of loathing, took up the piece 
with the points of his fingers and 
returned it, making at the same time 
very significant signs of aversion with 
his lips, as is usual with him when he 
is offended at any thing that at the 
same time he despises. I felt myself 
both ashamed and afraid.. The prior, 
who is a man of sense, took no notice 
of my friend’s conduct; but after pre- 
senting us with a cup of wine, dis- 
missed us with great civility. We 
then returned to London. 

M. And why did you, when you 
were so near to your own shore? OQ. 
I joyfully fled from these shores, which 
are more infamous for fraud and ra- 
pine than the Promontory Malea is for 
shipwrecks. I will tell you what I 
saw the last time I made the voyage 
across. Several passengers were con- 
veyed in a little boat from Calais to a 
ship that lay at a short distance 
off. Among these was a young French- 
man, very r, and clothed in. rags. 
From him they demanded a sixpence ; 
which is their usual charge to every 
— for even the shortest passage. 

excuses himself on account of his 

verty, and they, as if in jest, would 
insist on searching him, to know whe- 
ther he spoke the truth or not. When 
they came to examine his shoes, they 
found .ten or twelve pieces of silver 
coucealed between the soles; these 
they immediately laid hold of, at the 
same-time laughing at and reproach- 
ing the wickedness of the young man. 
M,. And what did he do? O. What 
could he do, but weep? M. By what 
authority did they act thus? O. By 
the same which they use to plunder 
the b e or purse of the traveller 
when they have the opportanity. M. 
But I wonder at their committing this 
violence before so many witnesses. 
O. It is what they are accustomed to, 
and they think it is all very well. A 
great many saw the act from the ship, 
and some English merchants came to 
us in a boat, and endeavoured to do 
the poor fellow justice, but in vain. 
They boasted of it as a good joke, that 
they had punished the young French- 
man for his deceit. M. I would hang 
such fellows, who could plunder a 
poor man, and then make a jest of it. 
O. Lam sorry to say that either shore 





abounds with such fellows; and for 
my part I am of opinion that these 
thieves only do what they know their 
masters also practise. And as it has 
been said that the way to the shades 
is easy, but the return is a work of 
extreme difficulty, so though the en- 
trance to the country I have visited 
cannot indeed be called easy, yet the 
leaving it is by far the most laborious 
task. But meeting with some sailors 
belonging to Antwerp, while in Lon- 
don, 1 determined to take my passage 
with them. M. Does that city pos- 
sess such trustworthy mariners? OQ. 
A monkey never loses his nature, 
neither does a sailor his; but these 
were angels when compared with 
those who are said to live by violence. 
M. I will remember what you say, if 
ever I should have occasion to pass 
into England. But return to your 
narrative. 

O. Proceeding, therefore, towards 
London, at a short distance from 
Canterbury, we entered on a very 
hollow, narrow, and steep road, with 
an abrupt bank on each side, so that 
you cannot avoid proceeding in one 
particular direction, even if you wish- 
edit. At the left side of this road is 
a house, where a number of aged 
mendicants reside. Here they keep 
watch, and as soon as a horse is seen 
approaching, one of them runs and 
sprinkles the passenger with holy 
water; he then holds up the upper 
part of a shoe, bound round with 
a piece of copper, in which is set 
a false gem made of glass. The pas- 
sengers kiss this, and make a present 
of some coin. M. In such a road as 
this, I would rather be the head of a 
company of old beggars, than the 
captain of a troop of bold robbers. 
O. Gratian rode on my left hand, and 
being nearer to the beggar, received 
the holy water; when the shoe was 
held up, he inquired what it meant. 
The man replied, it was the shoe of St. 
Thomas. At this he grew warm, and 
turning to me, said, Do these beasts 
expect us to kiss the shoes of every 
good man? by and by they will hold 
up the spittle and excrement to be 
kissed also. I could not help pitying 
the poor old man, whose feelings ap- 

eared to be much hurt; and I revived 

is spirits with a small present. 

M. Now in my opinion there was 
good reason for Gratian’s anger. I 
would not condemn the preservation 
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of shoes and sandals, if they were to be 
used as a persuasive to frugality ; but 
it is wrong to obtrude them on people 
to be kissed. If done at all, it should 
be voluntarily, and through a prin- 
ciple of piety. O. I confess these 
things had better be left alone ; but 
among the things which cannot pre- 
sently be corrected, I am accustomed 
to select whatever good I can, and on 
this occasion the following reflections 
occurred to my mind: a good man 
resembles a sheep, a bad man is like 
a noxious beast. When a viper is 
dead, he cannot bite; but the air is 
infected with his stench. A sheep, 
while living, affords milk and clothing, 
and enriches us by oe his 
kind; when dead, his flesh feeds us, 
and we have his skin for leather. So, 
violent and worldly men, while living, 
are a nuisance ; when dead, the noise 
of the bells in their pompous funerals 
is offensive, and then the inauguration 
of their successors is attended with 
new exactions. But good men afford 
profit to all, as we see in this saint; 
who, when alive, incited to piety by 
his example, doctrine, and admoni- 
tions, consoling the destitute and 
helping the poor ; and when dead, he 
is still more useful, by erecting this 
well-adorned temple, by obtaining a 
greater share of authority to the 
priestly order throughout . England ; 
and here even a fragment of his old 
shoe is sufficient to afford subsistence 
to a community of poor men. M. 
This is indeed a very pious considera- 
tion of the subject; but being in this 
mind, I wonder you have never visited 
the cave of St. Patrick, of which won- 
derful things are boasted, which, how- 
ever, in my thought are not very pro- 
bable. O. I can assure you, that 
however wonderful the account you 
have heard may be, the thing itself far 
exceeds it. M. Have you been there 
also? O. I have navigated a marsh 
almost equal to the Stygian ; I have 
descended even to the mouth of the 
infernal pit, and have seen what is 
transacted in the regions below. M. 
Oh! let me be favoured with a rela- 
tion of this expedition also. O. No, 
my friend, not now, for I have not 
dined ; but I will call on you to din- 
ner to-morrow, and then you shall 
hear it all. 

It was by such keen irony as the pre- 
ceding dialogue contains, that Eras- 
mus. promoted the reformation.—Ep. 
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REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


( Continued from col. 119. ) 


Insanity is admitted to be a mental 
affection, without any visible physi- 
cal disease sufficient to account for it. 
When there is a visible physical dis- 
ease sufficient to account fer it, we term 
it delirium. What then is insanity, 
taking the word in its common accep- 
tation? Can a plain answer be found 
for this plain question, by consulting 
our most learned writers upon the 
subject, or by a reference to general 
knowledge? I think not. There has, 
no doubt, been too much of the glare 
of science, and too little of the steady 
light which can only be derived from 
chemical observations, upon a subject 
so very important to the interests and 
happiness of mankind. And if we 
refer to general knowledge, and popu- 
lar opinion, we shall only hear of 
insanity being a disease of the mental 
faculties, or the senses; and there are 
not wanting, even at this day, those 
who contend that insanity is the visita- 
tion of an evil spirit. 

One of our most celebrated authors, 
who has written several treatises on 
insanity, begins one of them with 
these words, *‘ Insanity is an aliena- 
tion of mind without fever.”” Now this 
I most positively deny. Insanity is 
not in any sense of the word an alien- 
ation of mind, nor is it always 
without fever. He begins another of 
his works with these words, ‘‘ Insanity 
is the opposite of sanity, as darkness 
is the opposite of light.” But what 
we generally term darkness is only a 
less degree of light; and if total dark- 
ness were intended, the simile is quite 
inapplicable to the state of the insane, 
in whom there is not unfrequently a 
very superior degree of mental light, 
and in no instance total mental dark- 
ness ; total mental darkness would be 
complete fatuity or idiotism, but that 
is quite another thing. The human 
mind, when it has once been developed, 
may rather be compared to the sun, 
which never ceases to shine, though 
its rays may be occasionally obscured 
by the intervention of clouds. 

Speaking generally, our learned 
writers, our doctors in modern days, 
have thrown but a feeble and partial 
light upon mental affections. The 
most conspicuous feature in several of 
them is, their attacks upon religious 
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feeling as the great cause of insanity ; 
nay, one of the latest goes so far as to 
charge it with being both cause and 
effect. This is rather too much.— 
Should it be said, that I may have my 
prejudices as well as others, with a 
plentiful ‘‘lack of knowledge and 
learning ;” I have only to urge, that I 
have endeavoured to divest myself of 
all prejudice, and to have a single 
eye in judging of the nature, causes, 
and various effects, of this disease ; 
and, as far as I can judge, the writers 
alluded to betray just as much igno- 
rance of the causes of insanity, as 
they do of the influences of religious 
feeling. It is my intention, upon 
some future day, te venture upon a 
few remarks, on the arguments of 
these anti-religionists; but at present 
this must give place to what I consi- 
der as more important than any thing 
they have advanced. 

he latest publication [ have seen, 
and which came to hand since I began 
this letter, contains a medical report 
on insanity, from high authority ; but 
this report only proves the uncertain 
state of medical knowledge upon this 
complaint. It appears a moot point, 
whether, in such cases, the state of 
the blood, and the circulation, governs 
the nervous system, and of course the 
disease; or the nervous system the 
state of the blood and circulation. I 
must believe the latter, and I quite 
agree with the celebrated attendant 
upon a large public asylum, who has 
assured me, that no information on 
the state of the mental affection can 
be obtained by a reference to the 
pulse. 

In my efforts to combat the vague 
and erroneous notions which have so 
nuich prevailed on mental derange- 
ment, | have not committed myself 
by attempting the obscure paths of 
physiology and pathology, as they 
refer to this particular disease; and 
believing, as I do, that many pheno- 
mena of the human mind are above 
human comprehension, I have con- 
tented myself with stating facts, in 
which I could not be mistaken, and 
from which, to a certain degree, safe 
and useful conclusions may be drawn, 
ali I wish for being a popular view of 
the subject, such as all may under- 
stand, and all may profit by. It is, 
however, of importance, that our ob- 
servations upon what relates to men- 
tal derangement should be carefully 





guarded ; as, for instance, if we make 
up our opinions from common obser. 
vation, we might conclude that many 
of our acquaintance, from their acts 
of folly, and ridiculous conversation, 
are more than others exposed to the 
attacks of this disease.. But in such 
cases, how seldom would opinions 
taken up in this way be found correet ! 
and it would be too much to suppose, 
that any human beings have their 
functions of thought so constituted, as 
to render them particularly liable to 
the disease, or. that they are so cons 
stituted in others as to exempt them 
from danger. And though my opinion 
is, that perfect safety from it is to be 
found in certain physical habits, yet 
I may be mistaken ; for mine are only 
negative conclusions, drawa from my 
knowledge of the physical habits of 
those who have become insane; and 
thousands and tens of thousands may 
have had those very habits, without 
any attack, or even risk of insa- 
nity. 

The closest observations, some thou- 
sands of times repeated, have con- 
vinced me, that insanity is no dis- 
ease of the faculties or powers of the 
mind, nor any defect or disease of the 
senses; and that the impressions 
made upon the senses of the insane 
are as perfect as they ever were, and, 
however bad they may be, they can, 
as I have said before, see, and hear, 
and taste, and feel, and smell, as 
well as they could previous to the dis- 
ease. But whether, as some say, we 
have two sets of senses, viz. external 
and internal ; or that the imaginations 
in man are under the in*uence of 
a principle which cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained, I shall not stop to 
inquire ; nor is it for me to explain 
the law by which the associations of 
ideas are governed, or the extreme 
rapidity with which ideas change from 
those of sensation to those of recol- 
lection or reflection, and to those of 
imagination ; or, whether we can, or 
cannot, entertain two ideas at the 
same instant of time. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that we are all occasionally 
troubled with vain and intrusive ima- 
ginations; and that insanity is only 
the excess of this, or rather it is 
a diseased excitement of that property 
in the mental functions which pro- 
duces erroneous and visionary imagi- 
nations, while the ideas of sensation 
and recollection are perfectly correct. 
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Certain, too, it is, that insanity is 
acted upon both by mental and physi- 
cal agents. Strongly exciting the sen- 
sibilities, and diverting the thoughts, 
by external impressions which have 
no connection with the hallucinations 
of the disease, will suspend the action 
of it, and cause lucid intervals; and 
even what are called mental irrita- 
tions, when opposed to the hallucina- 
tions, will in some instances have the 
effect of suspending the insane excite- 
ment. I have had several patients, 
and have one now in the house, who 
is most rational when under the influ- 
ence of anger: indeed, he never speaks 
at other times, and has the looks of 
an idiot ; but shaving, and putting on 
clean linen, seldom fail to rouse his 
anger, and then he scolds and abuses 
the keeper in good set terms, and 
with a look of intelligence. And yet 
all physical stimulants are sure to do 
injury, and never, fail to aggravate 
the symptoms; such as wine or spi- 
rits, or any strong fermented liquors, 
and all stimulating medicines: on the 
other hand, excessive depletion, and 
extreme debility, and inanition, never 
fail to have a bad effect; and while 
those cases are certainly the most 
hopeful of recovery, where the physi- 
cal health is seemingly the best, and 
which to all appearance require the 
least aid from medical treatment, yet 
in fact these cases derive the greatest 
advantage from a judicious use of 
medicine, and without it would often 
be found as incurable, as those of the 
worst bodily health. 

I look upon it as next to a moral 
certainty, where there is a tolerable 
share of bodily health, that insanity, 
under the proper union of the best 
medical and moral treatment, is a 
perfectly curable complaint ; and that 
too by means the most simple, and 
easy to be exhibited, and such, and 
such only, as are best calculated to 
make the patients most comfortable 
while under process of cure. The 
causes of the frightfal, and, asI think, 
disgraceful numbers, who do not re- 
cover, will, I trust, be fully unfolded, 
in what I shall find to say on the gene- 
ral history of it, and the preposterous 
treatment it so often meets with ; and 
in this I must beg to indulge, previous 
to entering upon the causes of it, and 
the symptoms, with the means of pre- 
vention and cure. 

On the nature of insanity I have 
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dwelt a long time, too long, I fear, for 
the patience of my readers; and on 
looking back upon my former letters, 
I find that I have fallen into much 
tautology, and repetition of the same 
ideas, and many blunders appear: 
but the importance of the subject, and 
the erroneous opinions which so much 
prevail, will, I trust, plead my excuse 
for the former; and writing by starts, 
and exposed to continual interrup- 
tions, must be my apology for the 
latter. 





PPE ee 


: Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
ells 9h 
( To be continued. ) 
ee 
ECCLESIASTICAL AMBITION. 


Mr. Epiror. 
S1r,—Pride and envy have in allages 
been most injurious to mankind. 
How often have they robbed indivi- 
duals and families of their comforts, 
laid cities and nations in ruins, sullied 
the most glorious exploits, and stained 
the fairest page of history. At other 
times, their effects, though less fatal, 
have brought the most exalted charac- 


ters into contempt, and exposed the 


most holy offices to ridicule and re- 
proach. The following instance of this 
kind, extracted from a scarce ‘‘ Hys- 
torie of Kent, written in the yeere 
1570. By Wm. Lambarde, of Lin- 
colnes-Inn, London,” describing the 
contention for the Primacy, between 
the two Archbishops of this kingdom, 
will, I trust, be acceptable to your 
numerous readers. 
Your’s, &c. 
EpMp. Brown. 
Deal, January, 1823. 


“ The Archbishops of Canterburie, by 
the fraude of Augustine, by the power 
of Lanfranc, and by the industrie of 
Anselme, were much exalted: but how 
much that was to the greevous displea- 
sure and pining enuie of the Arch- 
bishops of Yorke, you shall perceive 
by that which followeth. 

‘King Henry the first kept (upon a 
time, 1127) a stately Christmas at 
Windsore, where, (the manner of our 
kings then being at certaine solemne 
times to weare their crownes,) Thars- 
tine of Yorke (having his crosse borne 
up before him) offered to set the 
a - oes upon the king’s head. But 
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William of Canterburie withstood it 
stoutly, and so prevayled by the 
favour of the king, and the help of the 
standers by, that Thurstine was not 
onely disappointed of his purpose, 
but he (and his crosse also) thurst 
clean out of the doores. 

William of Yorke (the next in suc- 
cession after Thurstine, both in the 
see and quarrel) perceiving that the 
force of his predecessor prevailed 
nothing, attempted by his own humble 
means (first made to the king, and 
after to the Pope, 1155,) to winne the 
coronation of King Henry the seconde, 
from Theobald, the next Archbishop 
of Canterburie. But when hee had 
received repulse in that sort of suite 
also, and found no way left to make 
avengement upon his enimie, hee re- 
turned home, all wroth, and (mixing 
poison in the chalice at his masse) 
wreaked the anger upon bimselfe. 

“ After this, 1178, another hurley 
burley happened in a synode, assem- 
bled at Westminster, in the time of 
King Henry the seconde, before Car- 
dinall Hugo, (Pope Alexander’s le- 
gate,) between Richard and Roger, 
then Archbishops of these two sees, 
upon occasion, that Roger of Yorke, 
comming of purpose, (as it should 
seem,) first to the assembly, had 
taken up the place on the right hand of 
the Cardinall, which, when Richard 
of Canterburie had espied, hee re- 
fused to sit downe in the second 
roome, complayning greatly of this 
preiudice done to his sce: whereupon, 
after sundry replies of speech, the 
weaker in disputation (after the maner 
of shrewde schoole-boies in London 
streetes) descended from hote wordes 
to hartie blowes, in which encoun- 
ter, the Archbishop of Canterburie 
(through the multitude of his meiney) 
obteined the better, so that he not 
onely plucked the other out of his 
place, and trampling upon his bodie 
with his feete) all to rent and tare his 
causle, chimer, and rochet, but also 
disturbed the holy synode therewithall 
in such wise, that the Cardinall for 
feare betooke him to his feete, the 
company departed, their businesse 
vndone, and the bishops themselves 
moved suite at Rome for the finishing 
of their controversie. By these and 
such other successes on the one side, 
the Byshops of Canterburie follow- 
ing, tooke such courage, that from 
thenceforth they woulde not permit 
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the Byshops of Yorke to bear up the 
crosse, cither in their presence or 
province. And on the other side, the 
Byshops of Yorke conceived such 
griefe of heart, disdaine, and offence, 
that from time to time they spared no 
occasion to attempt both the one and 
the other. 

* In the first yeere of the reigne of 
King Edward the third, when the 
parlement was summoned to Yorke, 
to treat of the Scottish affaires, John 
Stratford, the Archbishop of Canter- 
burie, fearing that he should not be 
permitted to have his crosse quietly 
carried up in that province, woulde 
neither himselfe come, nor suffer any 
bishop of his owne province to apeere 
at that place: and so most peevishly 
frustrated the assembly of the king, 
his nobilitie, commons, and the rest 
of the cleargee. At the length, the 
matter being yet once more set on 
foote betweene Simon Islepe (the 
Archbishop of this coantrie) and his 
adversaric, the incumbent of Yorke 
for that time, King Edward the third 
(in whose reigne also that variance 
was revived, 1352,) resumed the mat- 
ter into his owne hands, and made a 
final composition betweene them, the 
which he published under his broad 
seale to this effect: first, that eche of 
them shoulde frecly, and without em- 
peachment of the other, bear up his 
erosse in the others province, but yet 
so that hee of Yorke and his succes- 
sours for ever, in signe of subjection, 
should, within two months after their 
inthronization, either bring, or sende, 
to Canterburie, the image of an Arch- 
bishop bearing a crosse, or some 
other jewell, wrought in fine golde, to 
the value of 40 pounds, to offer it 
openly there upon Saint Thomas 
Becket’s shrine: then, that in all 
synods of the clergie, and assemblies 
where the king should happen to be 
present, hee of Canterburie shoulde 
have the right hande, and the other 
the left: finally, that in broade streetes 
and highe waies, their crosse-bearers 
shoulde go togither, but yet in narrow 
lanes, and in the entries of doores 
and gates, the crossier of Can- 
terburie should go before, and the 
other come behind, for fear of just- 
ling. 

** So that (as you see) the mg 
of Canterburie evermore prevailing by 
favour and obstinancy, they of Yorke 
were driven in the end to give over ia 
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the plain fielde, for verie despaire, 
wanhope, and weerinesse. 

“ But heere, by the way, I would 
faine, for my learning, know of these 
godly fathers, or rather (since them- 
selves cannot now make answere) of 
some of theire ungodly favourers, 
whether this their Helena, this crosse, 
(for the bearing whereof they con- 
tended so long and so bitterly, thata 
man might doubt with the poet, 
Peceat wter Cruce dignius) whether 
(I say) it were exalted as the signe of 
that crosse whereon Christ triumphed 
over the divell, or else but for a 
flagge and antsigne of their own pride, 
whereby they sought to triumph and 
insult the one over the other? And 
againe, if it were Christ’s crosse, 
then why did they forbid it to be 
advanced, at any time, by any per- 
son, or in any place? Or if it were 
but their owne, then why they did, 
and yet do, commande us simple 
soules, not onely with great humilitie, 
but with divine honour also, to pros- 
trate ourselves, and to adore it? I 
am sure they may be ashamed to 
affirm it to bee the one, and I think 
they will be ashamed to confesse it to 
be the other.” 


ee 


POETRY. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Six,—Feeling myself much interested 
in whatever relates to mental affec- 
tions, { take it for granted that the 
following copy of verses will prove 
acceptable to your readers: should you 
think the same, you will of course give 
them insertion, when most convenient. 
They are taken from the “ Description 
of the Retreat near York.” Mr. Take, 
the author of that work, informs us, 
that they were written by a young 
female, a patient there, and who was, 
“‘at the time of the composition, la- 
bouring under a very considerable de- 
gree of active mania.” 
Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
ing-Vale, near Stone, 
‘ov. 5, 1822. 
ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY. 
By a Female Maniac. 


SPIRIT of darkness, from yon lonely shade, 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring, 
Spirit of darkness, oe thy fav’rite maid, 
To sorrow’s harp her wildest anthem sing. 
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Ah! how has love despoil’d my earliest 
bloom, 

And flung my charms as to the wintry wind; 

Ah! how has love hung o’er thy trophied 
tomb 

The spoils of genias and the wreck of mind! 


High rides the moon tbe silent heavens along, 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the 


ground, 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 
Of waken’d warblers thro’ the woods resound. 


Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 

And at thine altar (ake my lonely stand; 

Again my lyre uustrang I sadly weep, 

Ww .~ ae leads up the dance with harp in 
and. 


High _ the woodland, hope’s gay meteors 
shone, 
And thronging thousands bless’d the ardent 


ray; 
I tarn’d, bat found despair on his fell throne, 
And with the demon bent me hither way. 


Soft o’er the vales she blew her bugle horn; 
O where, Maria, whither dost thou stray? 
Return, false maiden, to the echoing sound— 
I flew, nor heeded the sweet syren’s lay. 


Hail Melancholy! to yon lonely tow’r 
I turn, and hail thy time-worn turrets mine, 
Where flourish fair the nightshade’s deadly 


flow’r, 
And dark and blue the wasting tapers shine. 


There, O my Edwin, thy lov’d spirit greets 

In fancy’s maze thy dear and wand’ring maid ; 

Soft thro the bowers thy shade Maria meets, 

And we thee onward through the myrtle 
glade. 


O come with me, and hear the song of eve, 
Far, sweeter far, than the loud shout of morn; 
List to the pantings of the whisp’ring breeze, 
Dwell on past woes, or sorrows yet anborn. 


We have a tale and song may charm this 
shade, 

Which cannot rouse to life Maria’s mind, 

Where sorrow’s captives hail thy once lov’d 
maid, 

To joy a stranger, and to grief resign’d. 


Edwin, farewell! go take my last adieu, 

Ah! could my bursting bosom tell thee more; 

Here, parted here from love, and life, and 
you, 

I pour my song as on a foreign shore. 


Bat stay, rash youth, the sun has climb’d on 
high, 


The night is past, the shadows all are gone, 
For lost Maria breathe the eternal sigh, 
And waft thy serrows to the gales of morn. 


—— 
ANOTHER YEAR. 


_— 


BEHOLD the sun has kiss’d the main, 
And left his place to shadows drear : 

He’ll never, never rise again, 
Ere we've begun another year. 
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Those last faint beams that tinge the air, 
Still ling’ring in our hemisphere, 

Bid ev’ry mortal soul prepare 
To welcome in another year. 


Silent and slow the night comes on, 
Ten thousand thousand stars appear, 

And gem the heavenly horizon ; 
Bright heralds of another year. 


And now while silence rules the earth, 
When valour’s self might learn to fear; 
Oh! check, rash man, thy boist’rous mirth! 

And watch to hail another year. 


Boast not thyself, nor seem too sure, 
For tho’ the time approaches near, 
Yet thou, apparently secure, 
May’st ne’er behold another year. 


Watch, then, while, like the grave profound, 
No whisper comes across the ear : 

Hark! hark! the midnight solemn sound 
Proclaims on earth another year. 


Then let us ceaseless praises give 
To Israel’s God, unfeign’d, sincere, 
Who in his mercy lets us live, 
To see the dawning of another -, 
. D. 


—>>_——— 


DISAPPOINTED LOVE. 


Credula res amor est.—Ovip. MET. 


WHEN the beamings of love had enraptar’d | 


my breast, 
A breast free from care and from sorrow ; 
Suspicion unconscious sank calmly to rest, 
On the ominous lap of to-morrow. 


But Mary deceiv’d me, and flew from my arms, 
And from this a kind lesson I’ll borrow— 
When Cupid again throws around me his 

charms, 
Pll bid him begone till to-morrow. 


When to-morrow arrives, with the sternness 
of Jove, 
And the coldness of icy December, 
Tl say to him, “Cupid, I ne’er more can 
love, 
Until I can cease to remember. 


Until all remembrance for ever depart, 
Of a being so faithless, oh! never 
Again can impression be made on this heart, 
ith alove which no mortal can sever.” 


Alone and neglected, I'll ~ in the shade, 
For I hate the gay world and its pleasures ; 

Unknown in seclusion I’ll lay down my head, 
Nor envy the miser his treasures. 


The breezes of morning I'll daily inhale, 
Ere the sun shall have silver’d the billow ; 
To 7 list’ning mountains I'll tell my sad 
tale, 
And relate it again on my pillow. 


When I’m dead, let a grave-stone be rear’d 
o’er my corse, 
To relate the sad tale of my sorrow ; 
Then sigh, ye sweet gales, for the son of re- 
morse, 
And your shadews, ye trees, let me borrow. 





I ask but the pitying sigh while I live, 
For compassion’s a comfort in sorrow ;) 
When dead, o’er the green mound which 
covers me, give, 
A tear to my mem’ry to-morrow ! 
Lostwithiel. RL 
—— 


THE URN OF MY SIRES. 


| There would he dream of graves, and corses 


pale ; 
And ghosts, that to the charnel-dungeon 
throng. BEATTIE. 


WHEN o’er the lone aisle the pale moonlight 
is streaming, 
My footsteps shall waken the marble of 
death, 
Ah! there will I steal when the cold stars are 
gleaming, 
And Aurora shall tranquilly yield up her 
breath. 


When the towering crest of yon uplifted 
mountain 
Shall peacefally sleep on the bosom of eve; 
And the gay dappled light shall be quench’d in 
the fountain, 
And the rude blasts of heaven no Jonger 
shall breathe. 


When the lute of the shepherd shall cease to 
awaken 
The breast that can kiss sensibility’s shrine; 
May I hie to the spot by the living forsaken, 
Devoted to death, may that hour be mine! 


The poet has mourn’d o’er the sad desolation, 
Of Palmyra’s proud city, now gone to 
decay ; 
And has sigh’d o’er great Rome in her dread 
visitation, 
For her prowess, her greatness, have va- 
nish’d away. 
How many a minstrel has wept o’er thy ruins, 
Thou City of God, once the fav’rite of 
heav’n ; 
And in elegy dwelt on thy spires and foun- 
tains,— . 
Bat thy fountains are dried, and thy spires 
are riven ! 


On thee, oh! Achaia, on thee have the 


muses 
Bestow’d the high boon of their fancifal 
wreath ; 
Bat, alas! other bards now lament o’er thy 
roses, 
Which droop on thy ruins, partake of thy 
dead. 


Yes, thou which hast been the great world’s 
constellation, 
When the world was to thee as a speck in 
the sphere, 
Art humbled in dust, and thy fell devastation, 
Demands of the poet, the classic, a tear. 


But to weep o’er the grave of my fathers, ’tis 
sweeter, 
And may my lone monody mournfully tell, 
That for centuries past they’ve been destin’d 
to moulder, te 
And there their remains have been destin’d 
to dwell. 





I 
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Be mine the cold urn where my sires are 
reposing, 
And may my pale corse mingle freely with 
theirs ; 
For to die when my muse has no power of 
composing, 
Is the first of my wishes, the first of my 
pray’rs! 
Lostwithiel. R. L. 
ce 


TRIBUTARY LINES, 

To the Memory of the Rev. Joun GrirFin, jun. 
late Pastor of the Independent Church, at 
Exeter, and eldest son of the Rev. Jobn 
Griffin, the highly r ted Independent 
Minister of Portsea, who recently died in 
the 26th year of his age. 





Tigpa dvOpwroc, dvOoc & wings. 


“ Frail Man! the offspring of Almighty power, 
sats what? 
A wat'ry bubble, and a fading flower.” 


INGENIOUS Griffin! though entomb’d and pale, 
Embalm’d in mem’ry’s arn, thy name I hail! 
Belov’d of heav’n! on wings of ardent love 


Commission’d flew the peace-inspiring Dove, | 


From regions bright with everlasting day, 
And lighted where the smiling infant lay, 
Renew’'d thy soul, imparted grace with breath, 
In conscious prescience of thy early death, 
Reveal’d a Saviour to thy infant mind, 

And bade thee preach that Saviour tomankind. 





Distinguish’d thus in full ecstatic joy, 
His fature glories fill’d the youthful boy ; 
And as the sun bis annual circle drew, 
As his Redeemer, so in grace he grew. 
By love constrain’d, by holiness inspir’d, 
To lead a world to heav’n his soul aspir'd. 
Unbiass’d by the love of wealth or ease, 
Retir’d he dwelt with piety and peace; 
A lucrative profession too resign’d, 
His noble thoughts to nobler themes inclin’d ; 
Without reluctance wav’'d terrestrial gain, 
And studens theologie became. 
With Christian youths in academic bow’rs 
He sg his sweetest, brightest, happiest 
ours ; 
Thence issued, fraught with theologic lore, 
The world’s wide waste of deathless souls 
t’explore. 
The friend of man bim Providence design’d, 
By grace prepar'd, by hallow’d love refin'd. 
O'er all bis passions grace held sov’reign 
sway, ' 
Hope beam’d before him bright celestial day. 
His love around the world a circle drew, 
Which evangelic love alone can do. 
Him, love to preach the sacred cross con- 
strain’d, 
And when with dae formality ordain’d, 
The Gospel’s golden trump uprais’d he blew, 
And list’ning Coeees in admiration drew; _ 
To whom he spake: ‘ My fellow-souls, give 
ear, 
The themes I sing, enraptnr’d seraphs hear. 
This golden tramp declares not war's alarms, 
But breathes.a Saviour in divinest charms : 
Proclaiming peace, its accents rend the sky, 
As pealing thanders when the tempest’s nigh. 


Deep awe inspiring, round its tidings roll, 
Perturb and ruffle, and serene the soul. 
No hostile band arrang'd in dread array, 
Whose glitt’ring spears reflect the hostile ray, 

| Now stand oppos’d for kingdoms to contest; 

| A sacred war within the haman breast, 

| An unensangauin'd war, I now proclaim, 

| And hail thee warrior in my Captain’s name. 
Invading foes, malicious, anrestrain’d, 
An easy entrance to thy breast have gain’d ; 
Hlave fore’d from thee the frait of all thy toils, 
Thy heart's—thy best affections made their 


spoils; 
And onward led by Satan, earth, and sin, 
O’er human souls successive conquests win, 


Arise, ye thoughtless, dissipate your foes, 


To hostile fiends celestial steel oppose. 
| High-temper’d evangelic traths employ, 
| In Jesus’ strength attack them and destroy. 
| The God of hosts, the Saviour mail'd in light, 
| Will bail thee victor—pot thy foes to flight. 
This bright exemplar ever keep in view, 
| Oh bear bis cross, and share his glory too!” 


| Thus oft in vain the youth his cross pro- 
claim’d, 

| And oft for human guilt he blush’d asham’d. 

| Bat his Redeemer, whose blest brow adorns 

| A crown of glory, not a crown of thorns, 

| His labours own’d. And wreaths of jewels 


now, 
Of souls redeem’d, irradiate his brow. 
His diadem, enrich’d by human gems, 
| O’er heav’nly realms celestial lustre beams. 
| The father happy of so blest a son; 
| Thrice happy those by bim to Jesus won; 
| His kindred happy, since their transient pain 
| Was his immediate everlasting gain ; 
And happy he beyond conception blest, 
Who now reposes on his Saviour’s breast, 
Beholds each smile of glory on his face, 
And clasps a heav'n of bliss in his embrace. 


R. K * ® tr. 


Portsea, Nov. 9th, 1822. 
a 


HOPE AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 
By Azim. 


But neither heat, nor frost, nor thander, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 
COLERIDGE. 


Say, my life! in that blast shall each dearest 
joy perish? 

Shall my heart never feel a relief to its woe? 

| The roof to possess thee I'll still fondly che- 
rish, 

Nor ever resign it,—ah! never: ah! no. 

From my breast that dear image can time ever 


banish, 
That love-beaming eye, and that bosom of 


snow? 

Tho’ youth with its gay-pictur’d visions may 
vanish, 

Shall I cease to adore thee?—ah! never: ah! 
no. 

On the shrine of ambition, though slaughter’d 
my peace is, 7 


Say from riches alone does trae happiness 
flow? 
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Wealth rarely our joys—but our cares oft in- 
creases, ‘ 

Is it gain to desire it?—ah! never: ah! no. 


Forgive, Heav’n! my prayer for the death of 
the mother, 

Of her my soul prizes o’er all things below, 

Forgive avd accept for her welfare another, 

Thoogh ankind, can I hate her?—ah! never: 
ab! no. 


Inspire her with feeling: oh! teach her the 
pleasure 

This world can afford, my fond heart cannot 
know, 

*Till her favour or exit restore me the trea- 
sure, 

I shall ne'er cease to sigh for,—ah' never: 
ab! no. 


I 


Review.—An Account of the United 
States of America, derived from 
actual observation during a residence 
of four years in that republic. By 
saac Holmes of Liverpool. 8vo. 
pp. 476. London: Fisher. 1822. 


TueEreE is perhaps no portion of the 
civilized world which has been so 
grossly misrepresented, and which is 
even now so inaccurately known, as 
the United States of America. Many 
individuals, discontented with the 
imposts and government of their pa- 
ternal soil, have, on the one hand, 
likened it to “‘ the whole land of Havi- 
lah, where there is gold,” and filled 
it. with every thing that is pleasant to 
the sight, or good for food. Party 
writers, on the contrary, impatient of 
its rising prosperity, and perplexed 
by the novel development of its poli- 
tical code, have veiled its essential 
beauties in the mantle of prejudice, 
and magnified its real disadvantages 
through the lens of ignorance. Ac- 
cording to the former, dollars are as 
plentiful as cockle-shells—stiff necks 
are seldom got by bowing to gover- 
nors or spiritual pastors—brewers’ 
vats are never turned sour by the 
look of an exciseman—nor windows 
patched with putty and paper, to 
hoodwink the tax-gatherer. With the 
latter, the legislators are geese, and 
the people bullies—the navy is eaten 
up with the dry-rot, and the army 
with insabordination—the rivers are 
fall of bars—the air of miasma—and 
the forests of savages or serpents. In 
this case, however, as in most others, 
a modified portraiture approaches the 
nearest to trath; and when that point 
is ascertained, we venture to affirm, 





that America, youthful and immature 
as she is, with every disadvantage of 
climate, civil process, and domestic 
irritability, will be found in many, 
very many points of view, superior to 
any other Christian community on the 
face of the globe. 

Still, as it frequently happens that 
youth is an excuse for errors, which 
in age would be utterly unpardonable, 
every obliquity of American rule. has 
been excused on the score of inexpe- 
rience ; and this convenient palliative, 
coupled with the republican longings 
of mankind in general, has led to an 
extravagant admiration of the trans- 
atlantic commonwealth, and to an 
indefinite censure of every thing Eng- 
lish, ancient, and monarchical. 

Now, on glancing over the pages 
of Mr. Holmes’ book, and meeting 
with passages which set forth that 
‘* American independence is the great- 
est political event since the decline of 
the Roman empire,” that the govern- 
ment “presents a monument of the 
greatest wisdom,” and similar Yankee 
twattle, we half suspected the demo- 
cratic mildew to have fallen on his 
grey goose quill, and shed its corro- 
sive spots on the pages of his impartial 
narrative. But, somehow or other, 
facts diametrically opposed to. the 
opinions ‘which one should suppose 
him to be advocating, continually shew 
their tails, like partridges in a field of 
wheat; and good practical truths are 
found in direct hostility to fine theo- 
retical cobwebs. This is, to us, the 
best feature in the work. It gives ita 
candid, inartificial character, and 
leaves the reader at liberty to form his 
own conclusions from a variety of 
well-authenticated data. The scat- 
tered deductions of the author are 
such as would naturally suggest them- 
selves to the sound sense of an intel- 
ligent mercantile man; and though 
pre-existent partialities are undoubt- 
edly to be traced, the accumulation 
of useful information has, in no appa- 
rent instance, been sacrificed to the 
desire of enforcing particular tenets. 
The whole work is judiciously divided 
into 22 chapters, each devoted to some 
particular branch of inquiry. 

In those which treat of the supreme 
and subordinate governments of the 
country, facts and opinions are blend- 
ed with great impartiality, and illus- 
trated by many very interesting anec- 
dotes. Little inconvenience has hi- 
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therto accraed from the existence of 
so many distinct jurisdictions, appeal 
being immediately had to the general 
government, in cases of difficulty. 
“The people (says our author) view 
the latter as the sun of their political 
hemisphere, enlightening, benefiting, 
and giving security to the states, and 
to every citizen in the remotest part of 
the empire.” In these subordinate 
assemblies, however, many of the 
members are exceedingly ignorant and 
illiterate ; and even in the legislative 
body it often happens, that noisy 
demagogues ensure an election by 
flattering the base passions of the 
multitude. 

Nor does the president himself seem 
to be excluded from the operation of 
such principles ; which the short dura- 
tion of his power tends rather to 
foment thancounteract. The superior 
offices are nearly all filled by lawyers, 
which, in the opinion of our author, 
will account for those long, precise, 
cavilling, state papers, which the 
American government has occasionally 
exhibited. One of the members for 
New Jersey, hearing a good deal 
about organizing the militia, observed 


that he had been engaged in the revo- 
lutionary armies, which had nothing 
but drums and fifes; that he did not 
like organs in a church, and would 
not consent to organs being used in 


the army. Another, in the legislature 
of Massachusetts, wished to have a 
chartered bank in a particular place, 
because, though the town was poor, a 
deal of money passed through it. He 
appeared to think thata bank would 
catch money as nets do fish. The 
inferior justices, also, have, in some 
instances, not one single qualification 
to recommend them. They are de- 
scribed as common mechanics, pos- 
sessing little more than the first radi- 
ments of education, and scarcely capa- 
ble of reading the laws which they are 
bound to administer. This, however, 
seems to have been inseparable from 
a population possessing few persons 
of learning, and those unwilling to 
act. Some low individual, to whom 
the fees are an object, consequently 
obtains the appointment, and, as law 
is very cheap, the villages are a con- 
tinued scene of litigation: thus, those 
pests of society, pettifogging lawyers, 
abound, and screw out a subsistence 
by cherishing the angry dispositions 
of the populace. 
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the majesty and vigour of a govern- 
ment, when such monsters as General 
Jackson can outstep the reach of the 
executive, perpetrate deeds of cruelty 
which would have disgraced a barba- 
rian, nominate to offices in direct con- 
travention of a legislative enactment, 
and, after all, meet with apologists 
in the very persons on whom it de- 
volved to punish and restrain him.— 
America is a country rapidly advanc- 
ing in wealth, intelligence, and power 
—her political establishments are ap- 
parently well adapted to the peculiar 
genias of her people—and her civil 
disbursements are restrained by an 
admirable and praiseworthy economy; 
but it will be time enough, many years 
hence, when her population is conden- 
sed, her resources are expanded, and 
her national propensities in full opera- 
tion, under the naked guidance of 
the republican arm, to exalt her con- 
stitution as a master-piece of legis!a- 
tive wisdom. Hitherto there has been 
a great scarcity of money in tke 
country, and the want of a circulating 
medium is a great impediment to 
domestic commerce and improvement. 
Nor is the present loose construction 
of the insolvent laws, subject as they 
are to continued abuse in the adminis- 
tration, at ail calculated to place stch 
dealings on a safe and substantial 
basis. Still it is a remarkable fact, 
that the whole amount of her taxation 
(local imposts incladed) is not at pre- 
sent more than what is expended for 
the collection of the revenue and paro- 
chial taxes in the United Kingdom. 

In alluding, however, to this branch 
of American history, it is impossible 
to pass over the gross anomaly exhi- 
bited in the toleration of domestic 
slavery amongst a people who make 
such extravagant pretensions to libe- 
rality of principle. Throughout the 
southern states, the agonizing shriek 
of the negro is still heard in the planta- 
tions of the wealthy, and the collar 
and the manacle remain as paradox- 
ical emblems of a land of freedom. 
Many of the whites constantly coha- 
bit with females of colour, and some 
even live in this shameful connection 
with their own children! for in several 
of the states there is no law against 
incest. Thus there are many slaves 
perfectly white. Even in New Jersey 
we are told of a respectable farmer 
who disposed of his children by three 
negresses with ap little ceremony as 
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the other produce of his estate. No 
wonder that the laws against these 
poor creatares are in many states 
very severe. The mere order of a 
master is sufficient to punish a slave. 
If the latter strike his oppressor, and 
the prosecutor insist upon the penalty, 
he must lose hisarm! Ifa slave who 
has recovered his freedom, happen 
to lose his papers, and be arrested, he 
may be sold again to defray the 
gaoler’s fees! A coloured person is 
never allowed-to remain in the com- 
pany of a white female, nor will a 
white man associate with a coloured 
one. He is looked upon, in fact, as a 
debased creature, as inferior in point 
of intellect, excluded from semina- 
ries, from learned societies and libe- 
ral professions; and, as our author 
justly remarks, “whilst these causes 
operate so powerfully, it is no wonder 
that he does not equal the whites in 
literary acquirements.” It is to the 
eternal disgrace of the American legis- 
lature that the state of Missouri, so 
lately as 1819, was permitted to in- 
troduce this detestable custom; and 
it is also a curious circumstance, that 
a number of members who voted in 
its favour, were tempted to do so by 
a golden bait. “Most of these free and 
independent republicans were, how- 
ever, rejected in an ensuing election. 
Mr. Holmes’ remarks upon the neigh- 
bouring Indian tribes naturally con- 
nect themselves with this portion of 
our review; but as we had recently 
occasion to notice the subject at consi- 
derable length, we dismiss it with the 
following significant and affecting 
incident: 

~ An Indian resided for some time among 
the whites, cultivating his little spot, and was 
very industrious. He had with him an only 
child about ten years of age; the child died: 
he had alone to dig a grave : alone he had to 
inter his child: no one came to mingle his 
tears with the poor Indian. Atlength, witha 
bursting heart, he said—‘ When white man’s 
child die, Indian be sorry ; he help bury him : 
when my child die, no one saath to me; I 
make his grave alone : I can no live here.’ He 
dug ao body of his child, carried it with 
him miles, and joined some Indians in 
Canada.” —pp. 38. 


Perhaps, however, the fairest and 
most intelligent portion of the work is 
that relating to emigration. The diffi- 
culties which foreigners engaging in 


it will necessarily encounter, the 
snares they will have to avoid, and 
the measures to adept, are stated with 





dispassionate simplicity. His remarks 
are replete with practical sense and 
nice discrimination. 

Our author represents the Ameri- 
cans, notwithstanding their boasted 
contempt for titles, as exceedingly 
vain, and fond of distinctions: they 
always speak as regards themselves 
in superlatives: the chief officers are 
** excellencies ;” the members of con- 
gress ‘‘ honourables ;” generals, colo- 
nels, and captains abound throughout 
the courts; justices are termed 
squires; and in many instances the 
cobbler who mends your shoes is a 
judge, and the tinker who “ fettles” 
your pan is a squire. Their habits, 
as observable at inns and places of 
amusement, are uncivil, and in many 
cases filthy. Among the higher clas- 
ses, in fighting duels there is a shock- 
ing degree of ferocity ; they frequently 
fight with muskets at six or ten paces, 
and generally with pistols at ten, 
Intoxication is a prevailing vice, asis 
also the habit of swearing: the nature 
of the climate, our author supposes to 
have an influence in creating the 
former propensity. Though gambling 
is prohibited, there are 200 billiard 
tables in New York alone. The peo- 
ple of America are, however, deci- 
dedly charitable; and ‘charity co- 
vereth a multitude of sins.” There is 
also a less ostentatious display of 
furniture in their mansions than pre- 
vails among the English. Their sys- 
tem of attending and assisting ai fires 
is unrivalled; and our author takes 
upon him to assert, that ‘in every 
case where personal courage is con- 
cerned, the citizens are not inferior 
to any people in the world.” As 
wealth is not very prevalent, the fine 
arts are yet but little encouraged; 
nor are there any well-paid professor- 
ships, to encourage men of eminent 
talents. The facility of obtaining 
literary productions from England, is 
also prejudicial to native genius ; and 
it is amusing to be told that the spirit 
of independence impedes the progress 
of education on the Bell and Lancaster 
systems, as the children cannot be 
held under proper restraint. Above 
eighty thousand newspapers are circu- 
lated daily. Unitarian doctrines are 
spreading : in Boston there are eight 
churches belonging to that class. 
Though any individual is at liberty to 
contribute or not to the support of 
religious services, there is no country 
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where spiritual pastors are more libe- 
rally paid. These, with a variety of 
particulars relating to the. public 
yoads, prisons, commerce, seenery, 
public characters, revenue, and pro- 
ductions, can merely be glanced at in 
the limits allotted to a review. 
Such is Mr. Holmes’s book. As it 
has been presented to the public with- 
out any pretensions to elegance in 
composition, or philosophy in re- 
search, it is only when soaring to 
either, that the author’s wings are in 
danger of melting. He is, however, 
throughout, direct and intelligible: 
his information is such as the public 
has long becn expecting, and the 
blind enthusiasm of emigrants long 
stood in need of. In the deficiency of 
this, nothing is easier than the manu- 
facture of splendid essays, from the 
abstract deductions of which it is 
scarcely possible to disseat. These 
are abundant enough; but they resem- 
ble that memorable production which 
the late Queen Charlotte compared to 
‘another piece of grogram.” It is all 
very well to tell the discontented 


mechanic that England is a famous 
country, with a glorious constitution ; 


and that semi-starvation at home is 
better than possible misfortune abroad. 
But to tell him that weavers, cotton 
spinners, and working manufacturers 
have little chance of success in emi- 
gration, while certain other profes- 
sions have the greatest—to lay before 
him the causes which operate thus 
diversely—to state what the emigrant 
must do on disembarking; where he 
must proceed for advice; whom he 
must avoid ; how lay out his money ; 
in what kind of land; the cheapest 
method of travelling; the prices of 
lodgings, bread, butter, eggs, flesh- 
meat, wearing-apparel, and liquors, 
in the different provinces and cities 
through which he must pass—to tell 
him the best manner of cutting his 
timber, building his log-houses, stock- 
ing his pens, cleaving his underwood, 
extirpating reptiles, avoiding disease, 
and disposing of his produce—to give 
him such information as this, is level 
to his understanding, and adapted to 
his individual exigences. In _ like 





manner, a simple collection of facts, 


illustrating the legislative acts, the | 


judicial processes, the religious ser- 

vices, the public and private customs, | 

the literary and scientific progress, | 

and the commercial pursuits of our | 
No. 51.—Vo1. V. 
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American brethren, is ten times more 
valuable to the general reader, than 
ingenious treatises which regulate or 
define the march of nations and of 
intellect, by mere theoretical ana- 
logy. 

Some of our cotemporaries have 
hazarded an opinion, that “Isaac 
Holmes” is an assumed name. If it 
be so, the offence is of ancient stand- 
ing, as our author has been known by 
no other for the last seven-and-thirty 
years. Mr. Holmes has been engaged 
for many years in extensive mercan- 
tile transactions ; and returned, some 
short time since, from America to 
Liverpool, where he now resides. In 
modern publishing, the trick of bap- 
tizing a title-page is common enough ; 
and it argues well for a work, when 
an author's name is the only point in 
which a critical harpoon will lodge. 
It would be well, however, were the 
motto ‘‘ non guo, sed quomodo,” more 
generally adopted in modern reviewing. 
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Review.—Plurality of Worlds, or 
Letters, Notes, and Memoranda, 
Philosophical and Critical; occa- 
sioned by “‘ A Series of Discourses 
on the Christian Revelation, viewed 
in connection with the Modern As- 
tronomy, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D.” 
By Alexander Maxwell. Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; 8vo. pp.274. Mazx- 
well, Bell-yard, Lincoin’s Inn. 

Tuis work appears to have been 

called into existence by the aboye- 

named popular discourses of the 

Rev. Dr. Chalmers, which, Mr. Max- 

well conceives, have assumed an 

existence upon a ground that is 
rather hypothetical than genuine ; 
and on which he thinks the eloquent 

Doctor has erected a theory, that in 

a certain degree makes Revelation 

subservient to the result of philo- 

sophical disquisitions, rather than the 
exclusive foundation of truth. By 
this mode of procedure, he suspects 
that Dr. Chalmers has given to the 
enemies of Christianity an. advantage, 
from which they are totally excluded 
by the pure and unadulterated word 
of God. In support of these suspi- 
cions, Mr. Maxwell argues, that the 
decisions of all scientific investi- 
gation, and more especially these 
which grow in the astronomical 
regions, are too equivocal in their 
Ss 
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nature, and too ominous in their con- 
sequences, to be allowed that honour- 
able rank to which they have been 
raised by the passionate declama- 
tions of this celebrated preacher, who 
attaches to the dogmas of science, an 
importance, which nothing less than 
the authority of Revelation can fairly 
sanction. 

“ These letters,” Mr. Maxwell ob- 
serves, in his preface, ‘ were ori- 
ginally written under the impulse of 
feelings excited by the perusal of 
Dr. Chalmers’ discourses. The au- 
thor took his station on common 
ground, with no party views or 
sectarian bias. Had he not suppos- 
ed, at least, that the common cause of 
Christianity was injured by this in- 
judicious mode of defence, he had 
never ventured to intrude these let- 
ters upon the public attention. If 
he has succeeded in shewing the 
vanity of hypothetical opinions in the 
mathematical and physical sciences, 
when opposed to, the authority of 
Divine Revelation, he has attained 
what he considers a very important 
result, at a moment when these sci- 
ences are made the basis of a scep- 
tical philosophy. 

We will not dissemble, that on the 
appearance of Dr. Chalmers’ much 
admired discourses, 
were excited in our minds respecting 
the certainty of those facts which he 
had made the basis of his reasonings 
and conclusions; which doubts were 
suggested by the following consider- 
ations. Admitting a plurality of 
worlds, it does not follow that they 
are inhabited ;—granting that they 
are inhabited, it does not follow that 
they are peopled by beings like our- 
selves ;—allowing this sameness with 
regard to intellect, it does not follow 
that the constitution of their moral 
government must be precisely the 
Same as ours;—supposing it to be 
the same, it does not follow that 
they have fallen because man is in- 
volved in guilt ;—and even conceding 
this point, it does not follow that the 
provision made for the recovery of 
moral agents here, must be extended 
through the same identical medium 
to lapsed intelligencies that inhabit 
other globes. But of all these steps, 
the certainty is assumed in the ob- 


some doubts |' 
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concile the decisions of Revelation 
with the speculations of science. 

To shew that the premises, reason- 
ings, deductions, and conclusions, 
even of the most renowned in scien- 
tific research, are not placed beyond 
the reach of very formidable objec- 
tions, Mr. Maxwell has, in his long 
and valuable notes, produced the ob- 
servations of numerous authors of 
high respectability to prove. Con- 
fident in the result of his own in- 
quiries, and associated with such 
powerful auxiliaries, Mr. M. thus 
gives his opinion of Dr. Chalmers’ 
discourses: 


“He has employed his time and talents 
upon a re theme, which may increase 
speculation and doubt, but which cannot 
afford any substantial benefit to the cause 
of Christianity, or to the happinness of the 
human racc. The mind of the writer is 
carried away with a principle that is false, 
and upon that falsehood the airy vision is 
erected.’’—p. 16. 

“« Dr. Chalmers always takes the first prin- 
ciple for granted, and upon that he builds 
hypothetical notions. The measure, the dis- 
tance, the certainty of the fixed stars being 
suns ; these are some of the first principles by 
which he is carried away into the regions of 
immensity. He talks of the modesty of true 
science, and without a blush can utter the 
my unguarded and hazardous opinions.” — 


P- 


Mr. Maxwell’s work develops a 
capacious mind, well stored with a 
fund of knowledge on the momentous 


subjects that fill his pages. It also 
evinces much reading, much thought, 
and a commendable freedom from 
those prejudices, which, by present- 
ing barriers that obstruct the light, 
defeat the purposes of ‘impartial in- 
quiry. The survey which he has 
taken of the Newtonian philosophy, 
of the foundations on which it rests, 
of the modes of reasoning by which it 
is supported, of the attacks which 





have been made upon it, and of the 
| Objections to which the various bran- 
| ches of the theory are liable, canhardly 
| fail to shake the reader's faith in the 
_infallibility of science. To such an 
| extent, indeed, in some instances have 
| these doubts been carried, as to 

threaten philosophy with a cloud of 
| universal scepticism. This for a sea- 
| son may damp the ardour of investi- 
| gation, but it will altimately lead to 


| caution both in speculation and be- 


jection that is controverted ; nothing | lief, and induce the serious inquirer 
is presumed to be doubtful; and the | after truth to seek for infallibility 


learned Doctor labours hard to re- 


| only in the sacred volume. 
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Review.—The Life and Adventures 
of John Nicol, Mariner. pp. 223. 
12mo. Cadel, London; and Black- 
wood, Edinburgh. 


Tuis is one of those works which 
contains the charms of novelty with- 
out entering the regions of romance. 
It is the life of an old sailor narrated 
by himself, comprising an accumu- 
lation of facts which want not the 
artificial ornaments of style to render 
them interesting. The venerable old 
man, sixty-seven years of age, gives, 
in his introduction, the following 
epitome of his wanderings. ‘‘ My 
life, for a period of twenty-five years, 
was acontinued succession of change. 
Twice I circumnavigated the globe ; 
three times I was in China ; twice in 
Egypt; and more than once sailed 
along the whole land-board of Ame- 
rica, from Nootka Sound to Cape 
Horn: twice I doubled it.” This 
narrative is divided into fourteen 
chapters, through which the author 
proceeds in chronological order, de- 
tailing his adventures according to 
the manner in which time gave them 
birth ; and imbodying in every stage, 
those incidents, events, and occur- 
rences, which, without committing an 
outrage on probability, border on the 
marvellous, because they are not ex- 
hibited in ordinary life. 

The occasion of his appearing in 
public, is thus given by the editor in a 
short postscript. ‘“‘ He was walking 
feebly along, with an old apron tied 
round his waist, in which he carried 
a few very small pieces of coal he 
had picked up in his wanderings 
through the streets. From the his- 
tory I had got of his adventures, I 
felt grieved to see the poor old man. 
I requested him to call at.my shop: 
he came in the evening. After a 
little conversation with him, I was 
astonished at the information he 
possessed. I had no interest by 
which to serve him. Money I had 
not to give. As the only means of 
being of permanent use to him, and 
perhaps of obtaining the pension he 
is by service entitled to, I thought of 
taking down a narrative of his life 
from his own mouth. This I have 
done, as nearly as I could, in his 
own words.” 

His present manner of life, the old 
veteran thus describes: “‘ T eke out 
my subsistence in the best manner I 





can. Coffee, made from the raspings 
of bread which I obtain from the 
baker, twice a day, is my chief diet. 
A few potatoes, or any thing I can 
obtain with a few pence, constitute 
my dinner. My only luxury is to- 
bacco, which I have used these forty- 
five years. To beg, I never will sub- 
mit. Could I have obtained a small 
pension for my past services, I should 
then have reached my utmost earthly 
wish, and the approach of utter help- 
lessness would not haunt me as it 
now does in my solitary home. I have 
been a wanderer, and the child of 
chance, all my days; and now only 
look for the time when I shall enter 
my last ship, and be anchored with a 
green turf upon my breast; and I 
care not how soon the command is 
given.” 

To those who are fond of simple 
and unvarnished narrative, this work 
will afford much affecting amuse- 
ment. The author’s deserts seem 
equal to his wishes; and we hope his 
success in the sale of his publication 
will prove commensurate to both. 
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Review.—The Extraordinary Afjlic- 
tion and Gracious Relief Z a little 
Boy, supposed to be the Effects of 


Spiritual Agency, with Observations 
on Demoniac Possession, and Ani- 
madversions on Superstition. By 
James Heaton. 12mo. pp. 310. Se- 


cond Edition. 
1822. 


Blanshard, London. 


Tue subject of this book is so very 
singular, that the titlepage prepares 
us to expect an extraordinary per- 
formance. Under this impression we 
began a perusal of the narrative, and 
justice compels us to state, that we 
have not been disappointed. 

There was. a time, when even in 
this country, all phenomena, which 
deviated from the common routine of 
events, were referred to supernatural 
agency ; and so prevalent was the 
opinion, that in numerous instances 
natural causes were compelled to 
relinquish all claim to legitimate in- 
fluence, while in others, the throne of 
truth became usurped by the family 
of superstition. A detection of these 
errors produced caution, caution led 
to suspicion, and suspicion generated 
scepticism ; the natural consequence 
of which is, that we live in an age 
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less reprehensible for its doubts, than 
that at which we have just glanced, 
was for its credulity. The writer, 
therefore, who presumes to intimate, 
that witchcraft, apparitions, or de- 
moniac possessions, are even possible, 
does it at the risk of his literary 
reputation, and forfeits all clan to 
philosophical acquirement, and to a 
sound understanding. 

There are, however, to be found, 
even in this unbelieving age, nume- 
rous individuals, who conceive that 
public opinion ought not to triumph 
over evideace; and that truth can 
sustain no injury from a rigorous 
investigation of fact. Among this 
number is Mr. James Heaton, the 
author of the work before us. 

In the carly part of his book, Mr. 
H. details a most astonishing narra- 
tive of facts, respecting a lad about 
ten years of age, who lived next door 
to himself in Plymouth Dock, who, 
in 1820, was afilicted in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, and who furnish- 
ed, apparently, the most indubitable 
evidence that he was under the in- 
fluence of supernatural agency. Mr. 
Heaton, it appéars, was not at first 
without his suspicions that the inci- 
dents he was called to witness, might 
be the result of imposition; he there- 
fore, while watching the progress and 
singularities of the lad’s malady, 
seized every opportunity that might 
lead him to detect the fraud. But 
failing in these attempts, he became a 
-convert to the sentiments which he 
openly avows, that the phenomena 
which himself and others daily be- 
held, could only result from some 
supernatural power. 

It is not within the limits of a 
review to give a detail of the evi- 
dence which produced conviction in 
Mr. Heaton’s mind. He scems to 
have watched the influence of the 
affliction with minute attention, to 
have noted every aberration with a 
discriminating judgment, and to have 
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made regular entries on his journal, of | 


all. the ehanges that took place. By 
the medical gentlemen who pro- 
fessedly attended the lad, and by 
many others, his case was thought 
to be one of epilepsy, of which Mr. 
Heaton admits that at times there 
were strong symptoms; but he con- 
tends, that there were others of a 
very singular nature, which the his- 
tory of disease does not. embrace, 
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Mr. Heaton’s narrative rans through 
about one hundred pages, at the con- 
| Clusion of which, he introduces the 
signatures of ten persons of respect- 
ability, who, having been intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances, 
| give their attestation to the trath of 
the preceding narrative. 
| The next fifty pages of this book 
| contain general remarks on demoniac 
| possession, and the expulsion of evil 
| Spirits by prayer and faith. In favour 
| of this, the author has produced many 
testimonies ; but we conceive, that 
from those which the dark ages and 
the dominion of eredulity have af- 
forded, he will derive but little ad- 
vantage. 

In the remaining portion of this 
volume, the author has entered more 
fully into an investigation of the 
general question. In this he states 
some distinguishing marks of de- 
moniac possession,—its miseries,— 
the various modes of relief,—the 
scripture mode of expelling demons, 
—its corruption by papal superstition, 
—astrological practice of physic,— 
the sinfulness of charms, &c. &e. 

By adopting this mode of proceed- 
ing, we cannot but think that he has 
injured the cause he intended to 
serve. If Mr. H. had simply given 
his narrative of the incidents oceurring 
at Plymouth Dock, farnishing evi- 
dence and facts, and leaving every 
reader to draw his own conclusion, 
he would have appeared more in the 
character of a disinterested historian, 
than that of a special pleader, and, as 
such, his observations would have 
had more weight. : 


ee 


Review.—German Popular Stories, 
§e. collected by M. M. Grimm, from 
Oral Tradition. 12moe. pp. 254. 
Baldwin, Newgate-street, London. 
1823. ; 

| THEse tales contain little to pre- 

voke censure, and even less to excite 
admiration. They seem to have taken 
their rise in an age of great simplicity, 
among a rustic people, to whose con- 
dition they are best adapted, and 
whose manners and views they most 
naturally express. The language is 
quite unadorned, and the ideas which 
it communicates, are of the mos‘ 
homely character. The scenes are 
almost exclusively of a domestic 
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Review.— Queries—Sequel to an Unpublished MS. 
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kind, frequently wearing the garb | ments of scripture we conceive to be 


of allegory, without aiming at any 
strokes of humour, or displaying 
either strength or vivacity of senti- 
ment. 

The tendency of these tales is ra- 
ther harmless than useful, so far as 
that tendency can be discovered ; but 
in many instances the stories have 
such a vague and indefinite termi- 
nation, that their application becomes 
doubtful, where it is not invisible. 
To the minds of children, they may 
impart amusement ; but they include 
nothing that is calculated to awaken 
the intellectual energies. 1f we were 
to personify this book, we would say, 
that it looks like Master Thomas 
Thumb grown to a great boy. 


ee 


Review.—Queries addressed to those 
who deny the Doctrines of the 
Trinity, and the Atonement of 
Christ, &e. By W. Carpenter. 18mo. 
pp- 110. Booth, Munchester-square, 
London. 1822. 

Tue preface to this little work shews, 
that the author is well acquainted 
with bis subject ; and it leads the 
reader to expect that his questions 
will appear in a striking and com- 
manding light. The first forty pages 
contain scarcely any thing but pas- 
sages of scripture, so classified and 
arranged, as to confine their import 
to express a Trinity of Persons in 
the Godhead, without violating the 
unity of the divine essence. Stand- 
ing in their present forms, the appli- 
cation and bearing of these passages 
are of the most unequivocal cha- 
racter ; but those who embrace an 
opposite sentiment, will perhaps 
doubt, whethér many of them have 
not been impressed into the service, 
instead of offering themselves as 
volunteers. 

The remaining part of this book 
contains remarks on Mr. Fripp’s evi- 
dence for Unitarianism. In these re- 
marks he has met the objections of 
his antagonist fairly and manfully ; 
and in many places his replies are 
fall and conclusive. There are others, 
however, which still leave room for 
more disputes, especially on passages 
of doubtful import, and this will al- 
ways be the case where the data are 
involyed in obscurity. 

Of this little work, the arrange- 





the more valuable part; for although 
some passages may be of doubtful 
application, the aggregation of those 
on which there can be scarcely room 
for a diversity of opinion, will furnish 
the mind with the evidences of in- 
spiration on these momentous doc- 
trines. Thus ‘armed and attired, it 
will be able to meet the attacks of 
assailants, without being either se- 
duced by sophistry, or bewildered in 
the intricate mazes of metaphysics. 
To those who have not an opportunity 
of perusing more voluminous works, 
this little work will be a valuable 
acquisition. 


i 


Review.—Sequel to an Unfinished MS. 
of Henry Kirke White, designed to 
illustrate the Contrast afforded by 
Christians and Infidels, at the close of 
life. By the Author of the Wonders 
of the Vegetable Kingdom displayed. 
12mo. pp. 181. Whittaker, London. 
1823. 

Tuis little work transports the reader 
to the verge of life, where he is taught 
tolook over the battlements of timeinto 
the awful gulf of eternity. The solem- 
nity of the scene brings our principles 
to the severest test, and, however we 
may despise the voice of admonition 
amidst the gaieties of life, operates 
like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, giv- 
ing to them their proper form and 
colouring. 

In this work we have an account 
of the death of eleven celebrated Infi- 
dels, whose state of mind is traced to 
their last moments. These are con- 
trasted by the characters of twelve 
distinguished Christians, when reach- 
ing the same important crisis. In the 
former, we behold terror, agonizing 
anticipations, the pangs of remorse, 
or stupid apathy. In the latter, we 
surveya hope blooming with immor- 
tality, a calm confidence in the mercy 
of God, and lively faith in the Saviour 
of mankind, producing a joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. No exposition 
is either required or given, to point 
out the too strongly contrasted fea- 
tures. Light and darkness are not 
more dissimilar; and the issues to 
which they respectively lead, furnish 
an evidence that cannot be mistaken. 

The pictures which are exhibited of 
the dreadful tendency of Infidelity, in 
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the last painful moments of its expir- 
ing votaries, warn survivors to beware 
of that tremendous vortex in which 
they trembled to be ingulfed. Viewed 


at a distance, through the false medium | 
of pride and vanity, the influence of | 


principles is too frequently regarded 
with comparative indifference, but in 
the more immediate suburbs of eter- 
nity, delusion drops her mask, and we 
learn this salutary, though painful les- 
son, that 

‘* A deathbed’s a detecter of the heart.” 


This little volume contains argu- 
ments more convincing than all the 
modes and figures which syllogism can 
boast. Its biographical sketches in- 
clude its reasonings ; and that reader 
who can seriously peruse its pages, 
without feeling indignant at the at- 
tempts which are made to undermine 
the christian faith, would not be per- 


one rose from the dead. 
RTI 
Review.—Shetches of Sermons, preach- 
ed to Congregations in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, and on the 
European Continent, furnished b 
their respective authors. Vols. If. 
ITI. IV. London,—Holdsworth. 


In the Imperial Magazine, vol. II. col. 
1039, we gave our opinion of the first 
volume of this work, and expressed a 
hope, that its authors might meet with 
such encouragement, by an extensive 
sale, as would elicit the continuance 
of a series, conducted on the same 


principle. This hope we perceive has 
since been realized ; the first volume 
having passed into a third edition, and 
three other volumes having recently 
been sent into the world. 

The authors have takena wide range 
over the field of theological science, 
and brought before their readers, the 
most important topics of holy writ. 
Where Christians “‘ agree to differ,” 
they have touched but lightly, andinto 
the mazes of controversy they have 
never wandered. Nor does the variety 
with which these volumes abound, 
refer merely to the subjects, but to the 
mode of treating them. By the signa- 
tures appended to the sketches, we 
perceive that fourteen persons have 
contributed to carry on the work, and 
of course, the style, phraseology, and 
ideas are various and dissimular, but 


Review—Sketches of Sermons. 
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this we consider rather as an excel- 
lency than a defect. 

Revealed truth occupies an exten- 
sive sphere, and exhibits innumerable 
varieties. These the Christian minis- 
ter should present to his hearers, in 
language intelligible and appropriate, 
not for the purpose of gratifying itch- 
ing ears, or feeding that restless spirit 
of curiosity, which for ever goes in 
quest of some new thing; but because 
itis his duty to declare the whole 
counsel of God, and to keep back no- 
thing that is likely to be profitable to 
the people. For want of studying 
variety, there is too frequently a cul- 
pable sameness of sentiment and ex- 
pression in our public ministrations. 
Thoughts habited in the most technical 
and rustic garb, are continually intro- 
duced to view. Hence the expectation 
of many hearers is paralyzed; their 


3 ;| attention flags; and the dull mono- 
suaded of the truth of revelation, tho’ | ss 


tony of sound and sense takes away 


| all possible efficacy from that preach- 


ing, which should aim to improve the 
understanding and to affect the hearts 
of those who hear it. 

But as the talents of preachers are 
various, as they have not similar pre- 
dilections for all subjects, and as the 
same truth does not shine with equal 
lustre toevery eye, a work like the 
présent, which collects, as in a focus, 
the sentiments of different individuals, 
on theological truths, cannot fail to 
excite a peculiarity of interest, among 
those for whom it is especially design- 
ed. Nor is the reader fatigued, while 
perusing these volumes, with the 
‘* parvum in multo,” so visible in many 
of the publications of the present age. 
The authors have admirably adhered 
to the maxim of the Roman poet,— 

“* Quicquid precipies, esto brevis : ut cito dicta 
Perciprant animi, dociles teneantque fideles.” 

A practice which has too commonly 
prevailed in different periods of the 
Christian church, is, that of consider- 
ing texts in an accommodated sense. 
Nothing can justify a conduct so noto- 
riously fanciful. Every doctrine that 
merits discussion from the pulpit, 
must be founded on the Bible; and why 
ministers should overlook the texts 
which so explicitly state the doctrines 
they wish to establish, and introduce 
others that speak a different sense, is 
to us perfectly unaccountable. From 
this fault, however, the present vo- 
lumes are happily free. The authors 
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Review.—The Bible Catechism—Religious Tracts. 
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have aptly illustrated the motto, in- 
serted in the titlepage.. ‘‘So they 
read in the book of the law of God dis- 
tinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading.” 

Several of the sketches in the last 
volume, which has just issued from the 
press, are more of a novel character 
than we are accustomed to see in pub- 
lications of this kind ; especially those 
intitled, ‘‘God’s approbation of his 
own works.”—** The life and death of 
Adam.” —“ Spiritual husbandry.”— 
“A Missionary report.”—‘‘ The go- 
vernment of the Lord God omnipo- 
tent.” We felt much inclined to insert 
one of the sketches, for though we can- 
not say with Terence. ‘‘ Unum cogné- 
ris,omnes noris,” yet we doubt not that 
it would afford our readers much plea- 
sure. Debarred, however, from this, 
by the limits of our publication, and 
unable to do justice to the work by an 
extract only, we again recommend 
these volumes. Let our readers peruse 
them, be instructed, and give the 
praise to Him, who has appointed such 
mediums for communicating whole- 
some information in the principles of 
our holy religion. 


om 


Review.—The Bible Catechism, ar- 
ranged in Forty Divisions: all the 
Answers to the Questions being in 
the exact words of Scripture. By 
W. F. Lloyd. 18mo. pp. 68. Offor, 
Newgate-street, London. 1822. 


THERE is scarcely a question which 
can relate to life and godliness that 
is not proposed in this book, and 
clearly answered in the words of 


scripture. The questions invariably 
relate to duty, obligation, faith in 
Christ, experimental and practical 
religion, and the relation in which 
each individual stands both to God 
and man, without taking their stand 
on any sectarian ground. This book 
is evidently designed for the use of 
schools, for which purpose it is ad- 
mirably adapted ; but it might also 
with much advantage be introduced 
into private families, where the means 
of instruction are but scantily fur- 
nished. The plan of human salvation 
is transplanted into its pages; and 
he who makes himself acquainted 
with the truths which it contains, and 
reduces them to practice, may con- 
sign sectarian controversies to the 
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moles and to the bats, and solace 
himself with being ‘‘on a single 
plank thrown safe on shore.”—This 
work appears also in an abridgment. 


eS el 
Review.—Religious Tracts. 


Amonc the religious tracts which 
have lately fallen into our hands, the 
following merit particular notice :— 

““ The Christian Indian of North 
America, a narrative founded on Facts,” 
contains a pleasing detail of simple 
circumstances, in which the reader 
will find himself interested, and from 
which he can hardly fail to derive 
instruction. Its profits are to be 
devoted to the erection of a small 
chapel in an unenlightened village in 
Bedford. 

“ Divine Grace Exhibited, or a Me- 
moir of Henrietta Dickenson,” is a 
pleasing account of an early con- 
version. She died November 1820, 
aged eleven years and four months, 
leaving with her friends this evidence 
of the Divine favour towards her. 

‘** Gleanings and Recollections to As- 
sist the Memory of Youth, by a Parent,” 
is a neatly got up pamphlet. It con- 
tains many salutary admonitions, re- 
flections, and meditations, exhibited 
in a style far superior to what the 
size of the book would indicate. 

“* Intellectual Converse on the Exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, by a Friend 
to Youth,” is boarded in an elegant 
manner, has red leather on its back, 
and is decorated with some orna- 
ments of gold. But its highest praise 
is, that it is worthy of the embellish- 
ments which it wears. 

“ A few Plain Reasons for Receiving 
the Testimony of Baron Swedenborg, 
will be found chiefly interesting to 
those who have embraced the system 
of that eccentric nobleman. This is 
the fourth edition through which this 
pamphlet has passed. 

** Abaddon the Destroyer, or the 
Progress of Infidelity,” the first num- 
ber of a series, appears in a very 
equivocal light. The author professes 
friendship towards Christianity, but 
he has given to the objections of 
infidelity all their force, without 
counteracting them by any sufficient 
antidote. He has roused a lion, and 
run away. 

“Are the English Youth sent to 
France as Colonists or Hostages?” is a 
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Answer to a Query. 





pamphlet designed to expose the 
folly of sending children to France 
for education, and in this the author 
has been successful. 

“A Plan for Translating Languages 
without Study, or any previous Acquaint- 
ance therewith, by Henry Matthews,” 
will, we fear, be found too complicated 
and too abstruse for general adop- 
tion. Its accomplishment is rather 
ar object of our wishes than of our 
hopes. 


FE 


Answer to a Query on the Title of 
Emperor. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—If the subjoined answers to 
queries in col. 100 of your present 
volume, are, in your judgment, likely 
to satisfy the inquirers, and to prove 
agreeable to your readers, I shall be 
giad to furnish a page to your next 
Magazine. 

Your humble servant, 


““WuHat constitutes a right to the 
title of Emperor; and what is the rea- 
son that the King of England, who 
reigns over « greater number of sub- 
jects than any other Potentate, except 
the Emperor of China, does not assume 
that title?” 

Imperator, or Emperor, in republi- 
can Rome, was a mere title of honour, 
conferred by the acclamations of the 
soldiery upon a successful general in 
the field, and confirmed by the senate. 
Its precise signification was ‘‘com- 
mander;” but itimported no authority 
or function in the state, until after the 
dictatorship and death of Julius Cx- 
sar, who was imperator before he was 
dictator. It wasnot previously borne 
by an individual exclusively, but was 
generally common to many: thus, in 
the time of Julius, Caesar was Empe- 
ror, Pompey was Emperor, Cicero was 
Emperor ; and they were all equally 
Emperors by a common and legal 
title. 

On the assumption of sovereign au- 
thority by the Triumvirate, after the 
death of Julius,Octavius, Lepidus, and 
Antony, saluted Emperors, divided 
the dominions of the republic, and be- 
came substantially dictators within 
the respective limits of their govern- 
ments, reserving to each a right to be 
called to deliberation upon matters 
concerning the commonweal of the 








whole Roman dominion.  Octaying 
having been saluted “ Imperator Ap. 
gustus,” and having attained sole go. 
vereignty, exercised perpetual dicta. 
torial power. His successors, until 
the division of the empire, were gene- 
rally saluted Emperors by the army, 
and the title was commonly confirmed 
by the senate, as in the times of the 
republic. With this title of honour, 
they coupled the fanctions and powers 
of perpetual dictatorship; and, having 
the principal command in ali the 
armies of the state, other leaders being 
in fact but their lieutenants, they were 
sole Emperors. Hence, the title came 
to be indissolubly united with the 
power, and “‘the Emperor” came to 
express ‘‘ the Sovereign,” the succes- 
sive sovereigns not venturing to as- 
sume the title of “‘ Rex,” which was 
intolerable to the Roman people. 

On the division, the sovereign of the 
empire of the East was “ Basileus,” 
a term strictly synonymous with Em- 
peror, and the sovereign of the West 
remained “ Imperator,” and so their 
successors continued, and the title in 
succession came to Charlemagne, and 
to the Emperors of Germany. The 
power of the Roman Emperor was ex- 
ercised over many tributary and sub- 
jugated Kings and Princes, and the 
power ofthe Emperor of Germany was, 
according to the constitutions of the 
empire, exercised over the several 
Electors and Sovereign Princes of 
Germany ; whence (or I know no bet- 
ter reason) a notion was adopted, that 
the title of Emperor was superior to 
that of King. 

Blackstone, book 1. chap. 7. says, 
on this point, that there formerly pre- 
vailed a ridiculous notion, propagated 
by the German and H[talian civilians, 
that an Emperorcould do many things 
which a King could not, (as the crea- 
tion of notaries and the like,) and that 
all Kings were, in some degree, subor- 
dinate and subject to the Emperor of 
Germany or Rome. In very recent 
times, the title has been taken, first by 
the Czar of Muscovy, secondly by the 
late master of France, and still more 
lately by the Archduke of Austria, on 
his abdication of the Empire of Ger- 
many. What may be the title borne 
by the sovereign of China, I am igno- 
rant; but as it is known that he as- 
sumes to be king of kings, or sove- 
reign of other sovereigns, his assumed 
dominion bears a strict analogy to that 
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of the Emperors of Rome, and it is 
with propriety that we call him popu- 
larly the Emperor of China. 

From time beyond all memory, the 
Kings of England have assumed and 
borne the imperial title, and have 
claimed, and been allowed to have im- 
perial dignity. Selden (Titles of 
Honour, 1. 2.) states, that in charters 
before the Conquest, the King is fre- 
quently styled Basileus and Impera- 
tor, the titles respectively assumed by 
the Emperors of the East and West; 
and Blackstone, after referring to this 
passage in Selden, says, the King’s 
realm is declared to be an empire, and 
his crown imperial, by several acts of 
Parliament, particularly the statutes 
24 Hen. 8. c. 12, and 25 Hen. 8. c. 28, 
which at the same time declare the 
King to be the supreme head of the 
realm, in matters both civil and eccle- 
siastical, and in consequence inferior 
tono man upon earth, dependent on 
no man, accountable to no man. The 
meaning of the legislature, when it 
uses these terms of Empire and Impe- 
rial, and applies them to the reali and 
crown of England, is, to assert that our 
King is equally sovereign and inde- 


pendent within these his dominions, 
as any Emperor is in his empire, and 
owes no kind of subjection to any other 


potentate upon earth. The phrases 
“ Imperial Crown” and ‘* Imperial 
dignity of this realm,” in the statutes, 
are indeed so very frequent, occurring 
almost every session, that quotation 
would be endless. 

Matthew Paris (quoted by Black- 
stone, A. D. 1095, and as early there- 
fore as the reign of William Rafus,) 
says, ‘‘ Rex allegavit, quodipse omnes 
libertates haberet in regno sus, quas 
imperator vendicabat in imperio.” 


eee 


Answer to a Query respecting the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 


“What is the office, and what is 
meant by accepting the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds?” 

By the constitutional laws of this 
kingdom, the King has a right to the 
service of his people in his council of 
Parliament; and although this be now 
a service of honour, and solicited from 
the constituent body as a mark of high 
distinction and honourable confidence; 
yet at an early period it was consider- 
ed an onerous duty, and was unwill- 

No. 51.—Vot. V. 


Answer to a Query on the Chiltern Hundreds. 
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ingly and compulsively undertaken, 
and remunerated by statutable wages 
paid to Members of Parliament by 
their constituents; and recoverable 
by the King’s writ, addressed for that 
purpose, to the Sheriffs of counties. 
The duty is still obligatory, and not 
voluntary, on the part of the person 
elected to serve in Parliament; for 
in vase he neglect to aitend upon every 
call of the House of Commons, he is 
punishable, and is usually punished by 
imprisonment at the pleasure of the 
House ; and, if he refuse to perform 
his duty in Parliament, I conceive, he 
is also punishable at the common law, 
by prosecution at the King’s suit for 
a high misdemeanour. 

Having been duly elected, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament can neither vacate 
nor be removed from his seat, during 
the continuance of the same Parlia- 
ment, unless by a vote of expulsion, 
or by some legal disqualification. The 
acceptance of an office of profit under 
the crown, such office having been in 
existence prior to the year 1705, does 
disqualify; and by accepting such an 
office, a Member vacates his seat, and 
cannot again sit and vote in Parlia- 
meént, unless re-elected. 

A district in the county of Bucking- 
ham, privileged by king Alfred, called 
the Chiltern Hundreds, was formerly 
under the jurisdiction of a high stew- 
ard, appointed during the King’s plea- 
sure, and receiving profit from his 
office : but this stewardship has long 
ceased to be an office to which any 
duties are annexed, or from which any 
emolument is derived. About the 
year 1750, a practice began, and it has 
since prevailed, of granting the stew- 
ardship of the Chiltern Hundreds to 
Members of Parliament desirous of 
vacating their places in the House of 
Commons, and the office is now, by 
courtesy and of course, granted to all 
applicants. 

Upon this subject Mr. Hatswell ob- 
serves, that “ the practice of accepting 
this nominal office, which began, he 
believes, only about the year 1750, 
has been now so long acquiesced in 
from its convenience to all parties, 
that it would be ridiculous to state 
any doubt about the legality of its 
proceedings; otherwise, he believes, 
it would be found very difficult, from 
the form of these appointments, to 
shew that it is an office of profit under 
the crown.” 
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From Azim, and from R. W. B. 
answers similar to the preceding, 
respecting the Chiltern Hundreds, 
have been received. 


BI ee 
Remarks on ‘‘ Hints for Talking and | 


Talkers,’’ 


Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—There is, perhaps, no individual 
who finds greater pleasure in the per- 
usal of periodical publications, espe- 
eially such as have for their object 
the extension, support, and defence of 
thé cause of truth and virtue, than my- 
self. © I hail, with feelings of more than 
common pleasure, their appearance, 
and sit down with eagerness to the 
inspection of every fresh number of a 
work of this description. Such a work 
is the ‘Imperial Magazine;” and 
with such dispositions of soul have I 
frequently read its amusing and in- 
structive pages. 

I was much pleased, and profited 
too, with ‘‘ R. T.’s” excellent “‘ Hints 
for Talking and Talkers,” inserted in 
the Supplement for Dec. 16, col. 1207. 
In examining those paragraphs where 
he mentions the “ particular ble- 
mishes of character and disposition,” 
as forming a part of ‘“‘ the usual de- 
feets observable in common dis- 
eourse,”* my mind was forcibly struck 
on perceiving an exact representation 
of my own character; but I cannot 
identify myself with “a man attached 
and riveted to certain opinions which 
he allows not to be called in question,” 
any more than with him who is fond 
of “arguing and dogmatizing for the 
sake of triumph,” yet my natural in- 
elinations and dispositions are accu- 
rately portrayed in the “ silent man, 
who sits patiently by, whilst the dis- 
course is carried on, without contri- 
buting any thing towards it.” When 
in company with a few of my associ- 
ates, I have often struggled to break 
the fetters of my native timidity and 
bashfulness, but hitherto unsuccess- 
fully. Ihave frequently endeavoured 
to annihilate my sullen attachment to 
silence, by seeking to acquire a free, 
open, and communicative frame, but 
as yet to little purpose. 

My mind was elated with a sort of 
ecstatic joy, on finding “‘ R. T.” going 
to give ‘‘a word of advice” to those 
who bad “ been so unfortunate as to 
contract a :eserved and silent habit.” 
I was big with expectation that the 
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means would be obviously pointed 
out, by which I — emerge from 
that cruel bondage I had so often de. 
precated. But my disappointment was 
indescribable, on proceeding a little 
further, for I was at a complete loss 
what construction to put upon “R, 
T.’s advice.” I-read it over, and 
over again, without being able to 
ascertain its decisive import; and 
though it has been the subject of my 
meditation for several hours, I candid- 
ly acknowledge myself as dark and 
ignorant as ever:—such, Sir, is the 
dulness of my intellectual powers, 
that I am quite incapable of determin. 
ing whether he means any thing by it 
or not; whether it is to be regarded 
as purely ironical, or positively sincere, 
However, from the manner in which it 
is introduced, as well as from the form 
of its termination, one would suppose 
that nothing like irony was intended ; 
and from the impious and unchristian 
mode of conduct which it recommends 
(such a mode as none but the licen- 
tious would adopt) one would conjec- 
ture that it could not be the deliberate 
language of sincerity. 

Does ‘‘R, T.” mean what he _ says, 
in advising the “silent man” to “ rua 
into dissipation as fast as ever he can, 
and get a little army of duns and bai- 
liffs about him,” in order to learn the 
“art of talking?”” Would he have 
him associate with the merry and the 
young,” in order to try his own 
strength, and fee] his own importance! 
If this be the best “‘ word of advice,” 
“R. T.” was capable of giving, I think 
he ought, in this case also, to have 
directed his patient to “ apply for far- 
ther remedy from another quarter, than 
the pen of an idler like” himself. I 
am inclined to think, were “ R. T.’s” 
‘* word of advice’ complied with, in- 
stead of rendering ‘‘ the silent man” a 
more amiable and beloved associate, 
he would appear a despicable being in 
the esteem of men of sense and virtue, 
inasmuch as he would thereby sacrifice 
the rectitude and integrity of his moral 
character. 

“R. T.” seems to think, that a de- 
gree of vanity is needful to prevent a 
man from acting “‘as a dead weight 
upon conversation.”—“ After a little 
training in this way, let. him boldly 
mingle in the conversation of those 
whom he will soon be too vain to con- 
'ceive his superiors.”—But does not 
vanity rather tend to make a man 90 
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talkative and loquacious, that the in- 
telligent and judicious would not think 
his propusitions or statements worth 
their notice at any rate? I donot find 
that I can comply with “‘ R. T.’s” ad- 
vice; and if no other way can be 
pointed out, I must still carry “the 
magic chains of silence which sit so 
awkwardly upon me.” As I find my- 
self so much interested in this subject, 
J should be very glad if “‘R.T.” would 
give us a more obvious explanation of 
his meaning in his next communica- 
tion. J.W.S.S. 
Higham, Jan. 11th, 1123. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


' 


From the remarks which the pre- 
ceding communication contains, the 
author appears to have mistaken the 
import of ‘* R. T.’s” observations, con- 
sidering that as a positive recommen- 
dation, which was only designed as an 
ironical illustration of his position. 
It is strange to imagine, that he should 
be sincere ia recommending to any 
one the ruin of himself and family, and 
the abandonment of all moral princi- 
ple, in order that he might overcome 
his natural taciturnity. To call forth 
the torpid energies of the silent man, 
something appears wanting to excite 
his interest, and to make him feel as 
well as see. Whatever produces this, 


Fe ee 


Dr. AIk1tN was not born at Northamp- 
ton, but at Kibworth, in Leicester- 
shire, January 15, 1747. He was the 
younger child and only son of Dr. 
Aikin, who had been assistant to Dr. 
Doddridge. Afterreceiving adomes- 
tic education, he was apprenticed to 
the late Dr. Maxwell Garthstone, who 
then practised as a surgeon and apo- 
thecary at Uppingham, in the county 
of Rutland. In 1764, he went to 
Edinburgh, and studied there two 
years, after which he became a pupil 
to Mr. Charles White, an eminent 
surgeon at Manchester; on leaving 
whom, heremoved to London to attend 
the lectures of Dr. William Hunter. 
His first settlement as a surgeon was 
at Chester, where he did not continue 
| long, but removed to Warrington, 
married, and remained there till the 
year 1784, when he proceeded te Ley- 
den, and took his doctor’s degree. On 
his return to England, he settled at 
Yarmouth ; which he left in 1792, to 
reside in the metropolis. 

While at Warrington, he read lec- 
tares on chemistry and physiology in 
the academy there, with which insti* 
tation he remained connected till its 
dissolution in 1781. Besides the 
works already mentioned, he publish- 
ed ‘“‘A Sketch of the Animal Econo- 
my,’’—‘“ Heads of Chemistry,”—and 





will break the magic charms of silence. 
The man whose house is on fire, will | 
want no other stimulant to make him 
talkative. Duns and bailiffs present- | 
ing him with memorials of his ap- | 
proaching misery, will produce the | 
same effect. The habitually silent 
man must have something to rouse | 
him ; but the same means will not do | 
for every individual. That which will 
prove efficient in one instance, will in 
another be destitate of influence. 
Something, however, within the range 
of research, may be found to operate 
on all. 
of “ R. T.’s” observations, at least this 
was the light in which his paper ap- 
peared to the EpiTor. 


—_— 


ADDITIONAL ACCOUNT OF DR. AIKIN. 
—_—— 


Since the biographical sketch of the 
late Dr. Aikin appeared in our last 
Number, col. 106, the writer of that 
article has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing additional observations and 
corrections. —EDITOR. 


This seems to be the import | 


two pamphlets on the Test Act. 
I 
ANSWERS TO A QUERY. 


Answer to the query of F. B. cob. 
100. (1.) “ Do men inherit’ certain 
propensities from their parents? (2.) 
Would a child, for instance, born of 
dishonest parents, manifest a pro- 
pensity to dishonesty although re- 


| moved at an early age from the in- 


fluence of their bad example ?” 

| (1.) Some children inherit the fea- 
‘tures and character of their father 
more particularly, some of their 
| mother; others appear to combine 
| the excellencies and others the faults 


of both; but that eae | as well 
as features are itary, there can 
be no doubt. Every family has a 
character of its own, as well as every 
individual. 

(2.) The power of edacation would 
probably avail to prevent such a 
child from manifesting an inherited 
propensity to dishonesty. Few per- 
‘sons of - education, comparatively 
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speaking, have committed crimes by 
which they have subjected themselves 
to legal penalties, or hazarded their 
reputations. He would see that a 
good reputation is worth considerably 
more per cent. than a bad one, and 
act accordingly,—but he would for all 
this continue a sample of the rock 
from which he was hewn, The power 
of religion on the mind is great, yet 
esen this would not destroy his 
identity. His Christian conflict would 
be severer than that of others, and if 
he endure to the end, his crown of 
glory will be also proportionably 
brighter—for virtue does not consist 
in having or in not having evil propen- 
sities, but in subduing those we have. 
: ae 
ANECDOTE OF SIR JOHN POWELL. 
Sir Joun Powe ct was one of the 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench 
at the trial of the seven Bishops, when 
he behaved so nobly, that the bigoted 
King James dismissed him from the 
judicial seat. He was afterwards re- 
stored to that situation, and died very 
old in 1713. Not long before his death, 
while travelling the Oxford circuit, an 
old woman was brought before him, 
charged with witchcraft upon her own 
confession. Among other strange 
things, it was gravely said, that she 
could fly through the air from place to 
piace. The judge, after hearing all the 
stories of the witnesses, said to the cul- 
prit, “ Prisoner, is it true that you can 
fiy ?”—** Yes, my Lord,” said the crazy 
olddame, ‘‘ Why then you may con- 
tinue to do so,” observed the judge, 
*< for I have examined the books, and 
can find no law against flying.” 
— 
ROYAL LIBERALITY. 


Puiip II. King of Spain, in passing 
through Badajoz, was met by the 
painter Morales, then aged, infirm, 
and much reduced in his circum- 


stances. The King stopped, and said 
to him, ‘‘ Morales, methinks you are 
grown very old since I last saw you ?” 
—‘*True, Sir,” replied the painter, 
“and also very poor.” Philip, of whom 
the arts at least have nothing to com- 
plain, turning to his treasurer, ordered 
him to give Morales 200 ducats, 
telling him, it was to purchase a din- 
ner. ‘‘ And a supper too?” said the 
old man. ‘ No,” answered the King, 
“* give him 100 ducats more.” 








SOPPIFEPEPOOCECRR CIOS 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND RELIGIOUS 
LEANINGS. 


Literary. 

His Majesty has graciously presented to the 
British nation, the valuable collection of books, 
(amounting to 120,000 vols.) chiefly formed 
under the auspices of his royal father, George 
the Third. The gift was accompanied by an 
elegant and patriotic letter, addressed to the 
Ear! of Liverpool. The library is at present 
deposited in Buckinglam-House, where, by 
especial favour, it has for some time been 
open tothe researches of a few literary charac- 
ters. of the metropolis ; bat its present appro- 
priation will of course extend such an advan- 
tage to the public at large. It has not yet 
been decided whether this princely donation 
shall be appended to the British Museum, or 
form a distinct national establishment. 

Could the reverend scribes of the fourteenth 
century, who laboured in the recesses of a 
convent to supply the literary cravings of the 
age, or to gain a scanty livelihoed by the tedi- 
ous multiplication of classical manuscripts, be 
transported to the vicinity of St. Paul’s, and 
initiated into the sublime mysteries of book- 
making, they would certainly wonder at the 
folly of an age, which is content to pay so ex- 
travagantly for its mental recreation. Unlike 
every other species of merchandise, books are 
not valued by their intrinsic quantity of “ w 
and weft,” but by a peculiar mark.on the title- 
page: the last novel of the great northern 
magician is selling at the moderate price of 
10s. 6d. per volume, and a description of an 
Hyena’s cave, discovered in Yorkshire, is 
announced for a pompous quarto. 


To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace, 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 


The great and increasing demand for informa- 
tion amongst all classes of the community, is, 
however, strikingly evinced by the mass of 
publications continually poured into the mar- 
ket ; and itis worth recording, that the second 
part of a bookseller’s catalogue was published 
some days since, which comprised sixty thou- 
sand volumes, with bibliographical and critical 
notices. 

A curious specimen of modern art, resulting 
from modern intrepidity, has been announced : 
four panoramic views of London, taken from 
the summit of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. In the summer of 1821, an observatory 
was constructed on the top of the ‘scaffoldin; 
then erected for the repair of the ball an 
cross. During the four months which were 
devoted to this unprecedented effort, conti- 
nued peril attended the progress of the artist 
After climbing the numberless staircases and 
ladders connected with the repairs which were 
then going on, he had to scale a superindaced 
and slender scaffolding of stupendous height, 
cautiously to creep into a little fragile box of 
observation, and there to sit cowering, amid 
the rocking of the blast, from before sunrise 
till after sunset, conscious that his life de- 
vended on the stability of some wedges six 
inches long, or en a cord not thicker than his 
finger. Qn one occasion he passed the night 
in this cradle, for the purpose of meeting the 
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first glimpse of day ; but never repeated the 
experiment: the cold was imtense. During a 
, the observatory was once torn from its 
fastenings, turned partly over the edge of the 
platform, and its contents thrown into atter 
confusion, bat the artist escaped unhurt. 

The establishment of a college in the princi- 
pality of Wales has been contemplated for 
many years; it is likely soon to be effected 
under the patronage and direction of the Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s. A convocation of the 
University of Oxford has granted a donation of 
£200, in aid of the funds for its comple- 
tion. 

A work has recently appeared, singular from 
the form in which it is presented to the pablic, 
but containing a great deal of professional 
information and advice, that will be service- 
able to young mothers, written by Mr. Thomp- 
son, @ surgeon, in verse. It is called the 
Narsery Guide, and, what is passing strange, 
contains an unfinished dedication to the late 
Princess Charlotte. 

The society for improving prison discipline, 
and reforming juvenile offenders, has pub- 
lished a (fourth) highly interesting report, 
which adverts in its remarks to most of the 
London prisons, and to the generality of pro- 
vincial gaols. The committee is of opinion 
that severe punishment must form the basis of 
an effective system of prison discipline; that 
the personal suffering of the offender must be 
the first consideration, as well for bis own 
interest, as for the sake of example; and that 
he must be made to feel the suffering which 
attends an infringement of the laws, and a 
violation of the peace of the community. The 
injadicious use of irons is strongly discounte- 
nanced, and also every thing like an aggrava- 
tion of imprisonment (in itself a lamentable 
punishment) previously to trial; but the ex- 
tended adoption of the tread-mill is decidedly 
advocated. At Newgate, where a number of 
benevolent ladies impart moral and religious 
instraction to the unhappy female inmates, a 
practical amelioration is evident ; and consi- 
derable advantage is expected to uccrue, from 
the superior class of men tq whom the care 
and management of gaols are now committed. 
In France, and even Russia, but especially in 
Spain and Portugal, the work of prison refor- 
mation, ander the auspices of philanthropic 
societies, is rapidly advancing. Upon this 
subject, however, it must be added, that Mr. 

oe has recently published a seqael to his 
former work on penal jurisprudence, &c. in 
which he advises a matare deliberation, ere 
the tread-mill be generally introduced. As a 
means of subduing stubborn criminals, it may 
have its use; but as the regalar employment 
of the weak and strong, the idle and industri- 
ous, the rebellious and docile, it appears a 
most absurd, useless, and unreasonable piece 
of machinery. His opinions are ) geingaly 
Seg against severe and anproductive la- 
- r, and are worthy of deep considera- 
on. “ 

It is rather a singular circumstance that a 
nation should be under the necessity of adver- 
tising for a legislative code ; such is, how- 
ever, the case. The Cortes of Portugal have 
offered 30,000 crusadoes of gold, or about 
£10,000, for the best digest B a civil code; 
and the celebrated Mr. Jeremy Bentham is 
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so Wan . 
ith the oncotion of the immortal work 
of Cervantes, such prodactions of Lope 
de hig as have been presented in an English 
form by Lord Hojland, little progress has 
been made in the cultivation of Spanish litera- 
ture. While Italian bards of an inferior 
order have been overloaded with commentary, 
the rich mine of Troubadour and. Castilian 
poetry has been utterly neglected. A collec- 
tion of ancient Spanish ballads, translated by 
Mr. Lockhart, has now appeared, which, from 
the taste and feeling displayed in the execa- 
tion, will be highly appreciated by the public. 
About one half are historical, a few of Moor- 
ish origin, and a large proportion romantic; 
and, together, they are said to form the oldest 
and largest collection of popular poetry to 
be found in the literature of any European 
nation. 
Scientific. 

Captain Parry.---A report is in circula- 
tiop, that intelligence has been received, 
via Rassia, that the ships composing Captain 
Parry’s expedition bave been seen by several 
fishing vessels belonging to Kamschatka, OFF 
Icy Care. This spot is yearly visited from 
Behring’s Straits by Russian smacks ; and if 
the accounts be confirmed, the great geogra- 
acre problem of a North-west Passa; 
ast solved by the intrepidity and perseverance 


ten o’clock, accompanied by six guides; at 
half-past seven on the following evening, 
(Monday,) fimding it impossible to accompli 
his object that night, he descended to a conve- 
nient place, had a hole cut in the ice, and slept 
till four the next morning, (Tuesday,) when 
he renewed his attempt, and any | attained 
the extreme summit at half-past five. He 
remained on the spot three hoars, enjoyin 
the awful grandeur which there astonishes and 
——+ rod intrepid —y Favoured by 
an unclou atmosphere, the magnificent ex- 
panse which lay beneath his feet ing to 
the distant Appennines, and com i 
the fertile pe es ty pee re " every 
anticipation which the accounts of preceding 
lesen had excited; whilst, os the 
same fortunate circumstance, he was enabled 
to gratify the wishes of the scientific, by ga- 
thering a variety of curious mineralogical spe- 
cimens. The party arrived, about half-past 
seven in the evening of the same day, (Tues- 
day,) at the priory of Chamouny ; having suc- 
ully terminated their -e ition in the 
very short period of forty-five hours. Whilst 
sleeping in their hole of ice, their wine and 
lemons were frozen by the intensity of the 
cold. It is said that our countryman will pub- 
lish an accurate account of his undertaking. 
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bee | Ae , Sweder 
at earth’s magnetism is in 
a poate. yoda of variation; decreasing 
from an early hour in the morning antil ten or 
eleven o'clock, which is the period of its 


discovered within these few days, on the 
banks of the above canal, about twelve miles 
from the town of Manchester. 

West Indies.—The peianery laws of natare 
are fixed'and immutable ; but her subordinate 
deviations areas capricious as they are wonder- 
ful. . At Anotto Bay, in the island of Jamaica, 
on the 15th of last December, there was a fall 
e snow; but the flakes, when within a few 

feet of the earth, recoiled a little upwards 
from the heat of its evaporation, and dissolved 
into liquid air. 

Humboldt.—W e need scarcely advert to the 
pleasing degree of interest which a scientific 
genius will impart to om apparently the 
most uninviting. In the last number of the 
Dictionary of Natural Sciences, published at 
Paris, there is a curious paper on the position 
of the rocks in the two hemispheres of our 
globe, from the pen of Hamboldt, the adven- 
turous and persevering explorer of nature’s 
wonders in the untravelled wilds of South 
AT ontye the P. Thi bl d 

% ‘oet.—This amiable an 
me arya Ra who has ee romoted 
the establishment of a Philosophical Society in 
the manafacturing town of Sheffield, delivered 
an interesting lecture at the commencement of 
its proceedings, on Friday, the 2tst ult. In 
fact, the increasing zest for scientific informa- 
tion is a marked feature of the present day, 
and evinced in nothing more plainly than the 
rapid formation of societies adapted to its 
encouragement, in every part of the country. 
Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Oxford, delivered an elegant 
inaugaral address at the first meeting of one in 
Bristol a few days since, before 350 auditors. 
Another has likewise been organized in the 
town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Important Discovery.—In the year 1406, by 
the setting-in of the polar ice, the whole coast 
of East Greenland was lost to the navigator, 
and since that period bas existed only in tradi- 
tion. During the last summer, however, Cap- 
tain Scoresby, to whom the scientific world is 
so much indebted, re-discovered it, landed in 
several places, surveyed the coast from lat. 
75 to G9, found it to consist of various islands 
and inlets, (which he sapposes may communi- 
cate with Baffin’s Bay,) the weather tempe- 
rate, and the air swarming with bees, butter- 
flies, and mosquitoes. His adventures on this 


singalar expedition will shortly be published 
in a regular form. 
Phenomenon.—The old saying, that “The 


firmament cannot bear two suns, nor Persia 
two kings,” was partly falsified the other day, 
in Ayrshire, 
suns were seen in the heavens at one moment ; 
a semicircatar halo attended each of them, and 


Scotland ; where three mock’ 





foee 


the real sub was entirely surrounded by 
similer splendour. 

Intense Cold.—On the 14th of last January, 
at Paris, the mercury fell three quarters of 4 
degree below the minimom marked on the 
thermometers as the point to which it descend- 
ed in the memorable frost of 1741; bei 
eleven and a quarter degrees (of Reaomars 
under zero, and a — depression than is 
recollected by the oldest person in France. 

The Human Form.—A treat of a novel de- 
scription bas lately been afforded to scientific 
gentlemen and professors of the fine arts, b 
- visit to - been 4 oe remarkabi 
oreigners. 5 sel, who has distinguish- 
ed bimeelf by his skill in gymnastic exercises; 
and M. M. Cleisse and Debrayat, who have sat 
as models to the first artists abroad, and have 
been presented with the highest testimonials 
from foreign academies, of the beauty and 

wdeur of their forms, and the genius with 
which they display them in attitudes similar to 
those of the finest antique statues. M. Rons- 
sel politely consented to exhibit the athletic 
powers and proportions of his figure at the 
rooms of a distinguished sculptor, for the 
benefit of his scholars, and of many members 
of the Royal sr He sat on the ground 
with his feet extended, and, by mere strength 
and elasticity of muscle, sprang from it, hold- 
ing, at arm’s length, a half-hundred weight in 
bis right hand: resuming his place on the 
ground, he bore two men in his extended 
arms, and without any rest, and then spran; 
on his feet with that great load. He placed 
himself in the attitudes of the fighting and 
dying gladiators, of Hercules, and of Atlas; 
and the powerful expression of his muscles, 
and the agility and suppleness of his movements, 
excited the admiration of the assembly. He 
is a striking example of the beneficial effects 
of athletic exercises ‘in improving the health 
and strength of the human body. His height 
is only five feet two inches ; yet he has stood 
under a weight of 2000lbs. supported by a 
board on his back; and euuith some die. 
tance on his back, two sacks of corn, witha 
man bearing another sack, making altoge- 
ther a load nearly equal to Jundred 
weight ! 

feography.—It is gratifying to discover afi 
thing like liberality in % Rossian, Count 
Romanzoff, the enlightened nobleman who 
fitted out at his own expense the expedition 
under Kotzebue for circumnaviga the 
globe, has sent out travellers to cross, i S- 
sible, the ice from the eastern coast of Asia to 
the western coast of America. 

The Zodiacs of Egypt.—F rom the discoveries 
of M. Champollion and Mr. Letronne, it would 
appear that none of the four zodiacs discovered 
in Egypt, to which such high antiquity bad 
been attached, existed anterior to the domina- 
tion of that country by the Romans. That in 
the Temple of Esné, by the designs of the bas- 
reliefs in its portico, was carved in the rei 
of Ciaudius : that in the same edifice, on the 
ceiling of the pronaos, by certain 


inscriptions, is assigued to the reign of Anto- 


ninus: the planisphere of Dend from the 
occutrence of a particular ‘word in thé hiero- 
glyphics, to the time of Nerd: and the rectan- 
galar zodiac of the pronaos, from a oumber of 
Greek inscriptions, to that of Tiberics. The 
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temple of Esné, whose erection has hitherto 
been dated at 3000 years before Christ, is 
shewn to have been coeval only with the reign 
of Hadrian. 

Air Balloons.—An ingenious paper has re- 
cently in a scientific publication, on 
the origin, progressive improvements, and 
possible altimate application of the air balloon. 
After remarking that these aerial vehicles will 
in all probability be finally directed by: the 
steam-engine, the writer o es, that all 
attempts to direct the machine must be fruit- 
less, so long as its small size subjects it to 
every flacteation of the atmosphere. To re- 
wedy this, he would not further enlarge one 
balloon, but attach several to elevate aplatform, 
which, s like an isosceles triangle, should 
have one balloon at the vertex, and one at 
each angle of the base; thas, by the space 
occupied, it would have a sufficient hold upon 
the air, and be very convenient for direction. 
By a simple contrivance, he would give toit a 


defmitz position in respect of atmospheric 
current ; which is the first poi be gained, 
as balloons are in a constant on one way 


or the other. If a slower motzen could thus be 
imparted to a balloon than existsin the current, 
a purchase to work upon would be procured, 
by which ifs direction could be modified. Some- 
thing like a moveable keel, above or below 
the platform, might answer the purposes of 
sail and rudder. The time cannot be estimated 
when the balloon shall have attained the per- 
fect movements of the steam-boat ; but the 
ee he sapposes will triamph here 
algo ; and it will be a great matter in mecha- 
nies, to guin even a few points on the current 
of wind. Navigation at.sea offered little more 
for ages. 

Books.—A few drops of any perfumed oil will 
secure libraries from the consuming effects of 
mouldiness and damp. Russian leather, which 
is perfamed with the tar of the birch-tree, 
never moulders; and merchants suffer large 
bales of this article to lie in the London-docks 
in the most careless manner, knowing that it 
cannot sustain any injury frem damp. 

Fowling-pieces.—By an ingenioas improve- 
ment in the percussion lock, the sportsman, 
previously to setting-out, is enabled to supply 
priming for eighty discharges of a double bar 
relled gun; ‘the explosions are certain, the 
po is easily _— c ~ and not exposed to 

amp; and, above all, perfect security against 
socident by the bursting of the ma ios. Tt 
is the inyention of Mr. George 
Jedbargh, ia Scotland. 

New Patents.—to Mr. Rabant, of Skinner- 
street, Snowhill, for an improved atus 
to prepare tea and coffee; and to Mr. John 
Bold, of W est-street, Long-lane, Bermondsey, 
for certain improvements in printing. 


orrest, of 


Religwous. 
The Rey. Thomas Calvert, B.D. Profess 
of Divinity at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and King’s Preacher at Whitehall, has been 


Church at Manchester, (mentioned as 

an our last magazine, ) on the ressupmnendatlael 

to his Majesty, of the Earl of Liverpool. - 
The Rev. Reginald Heber has been ap- 

Pointed ‘to the vacant Bi ic of Calcutta. 


; liam in the East Indies, which will accommo- 
date one thousand persons. 
Some dexterous villains have contrived to 
remove the gold and other coins which’ were 
ited beneath the foundation stone of the 
new ch at Stand, some few weeks since. 
a as Portagal bp issued a decree 
orizing the opening of a Protestant place 
worship in Lisbon, * & be under the ~4 
protection and direction of the British - 
eer, ok - 

B consequence spiri s from 
ane part of the country, a. committee of Spi 
ritaal and Temporal Lords has been appoint- 
ed ; from whose united knowledge, piety, and 
talents, it may be expected that the important 
law of marriage will be definitively settled on 
. such a. basis of civil and religious propriety, as 
shall secure to the community the moral 
blessings which were designed in its original 


institution. 
ie cee 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—_— 


1. 

A @orrespondent asks—Why did the late 
Rev. John Wesley recommend to his fol- 
lowers we | Earl of Moreland, in prefer- 
ence to all other books of a similar desorip- 
tion? and wherein does it differ in character 
from vast numbers of novels and romances, to 
deserve such particular recommendation? © ° 


2. 

. A — Reader amen * a o 
istory of the mortuary fee; the rt 

term x the daties veins of the Romish 
clergy before they could demand payment ; 
and, in reference to - the clergy; 
when such fee can be lawfully demanded, and 
its payment enforced. 


3. 

Pater asks, Are the causes known, and if 
so, what are they, by which children at four 
or five years of age, and who have previously 
spoken quite distinctly, and without the least 
hesitation, acquire a habit of stammering ? 
And what are the most efficacious means of 
preventing its growth, and of effecting ‘its 
cure, in its earliest ar a 


en oan SS gi know what 
writer give him the best mation on 
~ 2 : 6. - 
A Lover of A 





A new church has been erected at Fort Wil- 
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Literary Notices. 
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Just Published, in 12mo. elegant plates, 
Universal Stenography, or a Practical System 
of Short-hand Writing, combining Expedix 
tion, Legibility, and Brevity. The first 
founded upon the general principles of the late 
i ious Mr. Samuel Taylor; the second part 
cnthateing the latest improvements from the 
most recent and eminent writers on this useful 
science. For the use of schools and private 
tuition. By William Harding. 

Services at the Ordination of the Rev. 
James Parsons to the pastoral charge of the 
Charch and Con tion assembling in Seu- 
dal! 1, York, October 24th, 1822. The 

Introductory Discourse, Rev. W. Vint. The 

Ch. to the Minister, Rev. E. Parsons. 

The Sermon to the People, Rev. Thomas Raf- 
fles, LL.D. 
The Teacher’s Offering, or the Sunday 
~ School Visitor. Edited by the Rev. John 
Campbell, Kingsland. Embeilished with a 
superior wood cat, and an ornamental wrap- 
Te 
Prittle Robert’s First Day at the Sunday 
School, embellished with a copper-plate fron- 
tispiece, aud several wood cats. By the author 
of the Teacher’s Farewell. 

Pious Edward, a real character, for the 
instruction and amusement of young persons. 
By a Minister of Religion. 

Scripture History, in Short Poems, for lit- 
tle children. By a Lady. - 

The Annual Biography and-Obitaary for the 
year 1823. . Vol. 7. containing Memoirs of 
celebrated Men who have died in 1821-22. 

Advice to a Young Mother on the Physical 
Education of her Children, by a Grandmother, 
in a duodecimo volume. 

Four Sermons on the Nature, Evidences, 
and Authority of the Christian System. By 
George Cubitt. 

The Work Tablé, or Evening Conversa- 
tions, designed for the improvement and in- 
struction of young persons. By Miss E. A. 
Soutter, in 2 vols. 

Part I. of a new and elegant edition of the 
Welsh Bible in Folio, with Annotations by 
the Rev. P. Williams, is just published. 

A Mother’s Portrait, &c. by the Surviving 
Parent. 

Ta the Press, the Faith once Delivered to 
the Saints, defended : being the Substance of 
three eager > the Consisency, pm and 
Importance e generally receive inion 

mcerning the Person of Christ. By Wm. 

Trance. 

The 12th number of the Investigator, will 


on the first of April. 

The Farmer’s Directory, part III. price 5s. 
is in the press, and will be issued immediately. 

The 12th part of Green’s Universal Herbal, 
will shortly be ready for delivery. 

Shortly will be published, in 12mo. Memoir 
and Select Remains of Miss Mary Shenston, 
who died July 2nd, 1822, in her eighteenth 
year. Pale ‘Brother and Sister. 

Raral Dialogues ; being:an interesting con- 
versation between a Farmer and his Friend, 
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umes the licensing of a house for Re- 
ligious Worship, or Protestant Dissenters, in 
the village of Newton. By a Village Pastor. 

An Appeal for Religion to the best Senti- 
ments and Interests of Mankind ; being Ist, — 
Four Orations forthe Oracles of God. A 
Judgment to Come, an Argument in Five Dis 
courses. 3rd. Messiah’s Arrival, a Series of 
Discourses. By the Rev. Edward Irving, 
M.A. Minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Hatton Garden, London. In one vol. 8vo. 

Mr. John Dunlop, Author of the ‘ History 
of Fiction,” has nearly ready for publication 
The History of Roman Literature, from the 
earliest periods to the Augustan Age, in two 
vols. 8vo. ' 

In the course of the present month, wilt 
appear, a new edition of the Saxon Chronicles, . 
with an English Translation, and Notes critical 
and explanatory. By the Rev. J. Ingram, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and late 
Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford, 
To which will be added, a new and copious 
Chronological, Topographical, and Glossarial 
Index, with a short Grammar of the Saxow 
Language, aud an accurate and enlarged Map 
of England during the Heptarchy. 1n one 
vol, Ato. 

Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. is about to pul 
lish, in 4to. the third volame of his History of 
England, embracing the Middle Ages. t 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of Charlég 
A. Stothard, S. A. by his Widow, will be pub- - 
lished very shortly, in one volume Svo. with @ 
Portrait and Fac-similes on Wood of some of 
his original Sketches, in Letters to his Friends, 

The Rev. Mr. Bowdler is preparing for the 
Press a Third Velowe of Sermons, in 
8yo. 

Publishing by Subscription, A new and ani- 
form edition (now first collected) of the works 
of Dr. John Owen, late Vice Chancellor of 
Oxford, to be comprised in 16 volumes, 8vo. 
uniform with the recent edition of Bishop Tay- 
lor’s works. 

Herveiana, or Graphic and Literary Sketch- 
es, illustrative of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. James Hervey. Part the second. To 
which will be annexed, a Collection of his 
Original Letters. ‘ 

M . J. Hughes, author of Horz Britannicr, 
has in the press, ‘‘ An Essay on the Ancient 
and Present State of the Welsh Longue 
with particular reference to the Dialects.” 
This essay won the prize at the last Brecon 
Eisteddvod, or Congress of Bards, held on 
September 25th and 26th, 1822. : 


Neat Amount of on Paper paid into the 
Exchequer, the Year ending 
Jan. 5th, 1823. 

England, £478,092.—Scotland, £47,100. 
Drawback on Exports from England, 
£21,415 Os. 93d. 

See Col. 75, Vol. I—Col. 294, Vel. II.~and 
Col. 293, Vol. IV. 














. ERRATOM.—Dele the word. “if” in the 
first line of the first Sonnet to Mary, in ook 
150 of our last number. j 
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